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Exploration of the ... osemite 


IS ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 


EVENTS OF A CALIFORNIA TOUR ~S Valley 


OMFORTABLE stages carry you to its center and excellent hotels provide 
accommodations en route and in the valley. The marvelous cliffs and domes 






and wonderful waterfalls are viewed from the floor of the valley or are easy of 
nearer approach by well-built trails constructed by the State. Yosemite is 
not a gloomy chasm but a lovely mountain park accessible in every part and replete 
with interesting and beautiful objects well worth the journey irrespective of the 
stupendous features which encompass it. 





HEIGHT OF WATERFALLS HEIGHT OF PEAKS ABOVE 
ABOVE THE VALLEY THE VALLEY 

| eT 860 feet ON EE eee eee 4,737 feet 
| Ea 336 feet North Dome ..... ........ 3,568 feet 
Yosemite ...... 2,548 feet Glacier Point ...... . 3,705 feet 
ae 617 feet El Capitan ............... 2,800 feet 
Dililionette ........... .. 500 feet The Sentinel. .............3,043 feet 

Three Brothers......... .. 4,400 feet 

Sentinel Dome........... 4,150 feet 


THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES can be visited en route to Yosemite 
at small additional cost. The grove numbers upward of four hundred trees. Fifty- 
two of these are over twenty feet through and one is thirty-four feet through. They 
range in height from two hundred and thirty to two hundred and seventy-two feet. 


WILL YOU be one to pass them by? 


Any Agent of the Southern Pacific Company will supply you with illustrated descriptive matter and explain to 
you all details of the trip. 
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A most comprehensive scheme of travel has been arranged and 
instead of the familiar farming communities common from one 
end of the country to the other, you will have opportunity to 
see the great sugar and cotton plantations of the South, the wide 
treeless plains of western Texas, grand mountain scenery in many 
states, the most charming portions of California and the Alpine 
peaks of the Sierra Nevada. No other line affords so many 
pleasing attractions or so great a variety with superior accom- 
modations for travelers. 

Write to nearest Agent of the Southern Pacific Company named 


on page 115, for full information. 


T. H. GOODMAN, Gen. Pass. Agt., S. F. B. MORSE, Gen. Pass. Agt. E. HAWLEY, A. G. T. M. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. NEW ORLEANS, LA. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Exterior and Interior Guadalupe Cathedral, Zacatecas. 
Cathedral Guadalupe Hidalgo, City of Mexico 
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March, 1899. 


MEXICO. 


A NEW NATION IN 


F all the countries in the world there is none 
more fascinating than Mexico. There is none 
whose social development is more instructive, 

and, from the United States, there is no foreign 
land so easily reached. 

The beauty of Mexico lies in its picturesque 
scenery, its lofty volcanoes, its blue lakes among 
the hills and its rich forests crowded with tropical 
vegetation. Its charm rests with its stately 
churches, its thrilling history, and the variegated 
life of its people. 

From the political side the study of Mexico is 
most instructive. Everywhere is the threefold 


AN OLD COUNTRY. 


sibe hope of any. Human life was almost without 
value, and brigandage everywhere stalked trium- 
phant. Nowadays there is no country on earth 
where life and property are more secure than in 
Mexico. It is everywhere a land of law. A trav- 
eler may go from one end of Mexico to the other 
and find everywhere perfect courtesy, honest deal- 
ing and the shelter of just Jaw. Many elements 
have gone into the ‘“‘ awakening of the nation ”’ of 
Mexico, but the chief of these is the grand courage 
and noble firmness of Porfirio Diaz. He has made 
Mexico what it is. He holds Mexico ‘‘ in the hollow 


struggle between heathenism of forgotten times, the con- ay 


servatism of the great historic church and the inflowing of 
modern ideas, which come with American enterprise and 


British money. 


Forty years ago Mexico was a disorganized mass of war- 
ring clans with no national feeling and apparently no pos- 
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Water Carriers. 
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Castle of Chapultepec 


of his hand,’ and from his 
administration future histo- 
rians will date its national 
glories. Diaz is the idol of 
his people. In all parts of 
Mexico we hear the same 
story,—the praise of the good- 
ness, the courage, the justice 
of the President. 

The writer met Diaz once in 
the palace at Mexico, and 
among other compliments of 
the day I said: ‘* You have 
made of Mexico a great na- 
tion.” The President bowed 
and turned aside the compli- 
ment with these words: “It 
is the little germ of a great 
nation” (‘‘la germilla de un 
gran nacion’’), and this is 
indeed the truth. 

Of the many elements 
which enter into this national 
awakening none is more im- 
portant than the spread of 
American ideas with the en- 
trance of American capital. 
This is called ‘‘ the peaceful 
invasion of Mexico.” It ex- 
tends the railways, it cleans 
up the cities, it furnishes elec- 
tric lighting and electric power 
for manufactories. It makes 
for stability of law and order. 
It renders industrial and com- 
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Cathedral, City of Mexico. 
Zacatecas from the Railway Station. 
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On the Road to Market Maurer Photo. 
Near Guadalajara. 











Statuary, City of Mexico. 


Last of the Aztecs. 


Christopher Columbus. 
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Tibbitts, Photo. 


Charles IV. 


mercial forces more effective, and its spread 
is heartily welcomed by the Government and 
by the better class of Mexicans. 

Its ultimate result will be to change Mexico 
from a paternal despotism to a self-govern- 
ing republic, and the end of the next century 
will see it an Anglo-Saxon republic instead of 
a Spanish one, and alongside of the red, 
white and blue will stand the green, white 
and red. Now and then some reactionist 
raises his voice against the new conditions, 
and calls for the social expulsion of the 
gringo, his language, his personality, his 
religion or his want of religion, and his 
money. The best of the Mexicans realize 
that they have something to gain from 
association with Americans. In like fashion 
Americans have something to learn from 
them. Among these lessons is that of per- 
sonal courtesy, and of conscientious devo- 
tion to affairs of state. 

Of the cities of Mexico, the great capital 
has most of historical and architectural inter- 
est and least of personal comfort. Its loca- 
tion is so high in the thin air that a 
prolonged stay is physically painful. Its 
surroundings of half-drained lakes give a 
chill to the air like that of a cellar, and its 
defective drainage fills it with malarial dis- 
eases. But it has a noble cathedral, a 
stately castle of Chapultepec with one of 
the great views of the earth from its towers, 
a world-famous shrine (Guadalupe), a hun- 
dred stately and charming churches, a 
number of ruined or abandoned monasteries 
(Churubusco, San Angel, Hotel Jardin), 
and other things that will delight an artist 
or an antiquarian for a lifetime. But life is 
sad and severe in Mexico, and the people are 
shrouded in gloom. To the south of Mexico 
we find the sunshine of Cuernavaca. with 
its orange groves, coffee trees, Aztec ruins 
and perfect climate, where the joy of living 
is at its height the year round. Jalapa, beau- 
tiful and stately, with its red-tiled roofs, 
fields of living green, its forests of tree ferns 
and giant wild figs and sycamores infringed 
with bromelia and orchids. Not far away 
is the wild gorge of Xico with its Texolo 
falls, worth going a thousand miles to see. 
These two stand first in beauty, but Orizaba 
is even more picturesque than either. The 
view down the mountain side on Maltrata is 
one to be remembered for a lifetime. Ame- 
cameca, cold and clear, with its famous 
church in the saddle of the mountain below 
the two volcanoes. Ramshackle old Tlax- 
cala, with the oldest and most interesting of 
all Mexican churches, should never be over- 
looked. It was a wild and stirring city once 
in the turbulent days which followed inde- 
pendence, but under its great fresno trees it 
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. The Mexican Capital. 
The Diligencia. Viga Canal, Tibbitts, Phot, 
Floating Gardens, “Street Scene, 
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has long since fallen in slumber. Puebla, white, 


clean, proper and precise, with the finest cathedral 
in Mexico, and a superb view of all four of the great 
volcanoes from the flat tops of any of its houses. 
All these lie to the southeast of Mexico, and, if 
you have time, which I did not, you may go still 
farther to Oaxaca, and the giant ruin of Mitla. 
Still farther east, dirty Vera Cruz rots in the hot 





A Market Place, City of Mexico. 


sun, its sole scavengers the busy Zapilotes. You 
may go there but you will not stay, for the air is 
full of whispers of the dread vomito. 

To the north of Mexico are many noble cities. 
Guadalajara, joyous and prosperous, where the 
girls are pretty and the cavaliers are noble, and 
where Pandaro, the Indian sculptor, can make your 
figure in terra cotta while you wait. Chapala, the 





beautiful, with its lake as blue as Como. Tula, 
with its Aztec ruins. Queretaro, with its wealth of 
opals and its memories of Maximilian’s pitiful 
death. Leon, with its leather work. Aguas Cal- 
ientes, pretty town of hot springs and drawn work. 
Silao, rich and picturesque. Guanajuato, with its 
stately site, its flat houses crawling up the canyons 
and over the shoulders of its mountains; beauty, 
squalor, poverty and wealth are touching 
elbows in charming Mexican fashion. Zaca- 
tecas, noble and miserable, with its gusty 
winds, its starved and shivering people, its 
flat-roofed houses and great rounded domes, 
the image of the cities in the holy land. 
Here you will find the acutest misery if you 
look for it, and if you do not it will look for 
you. Withal it has one of the most inter- 
esting of all churches, another Guadalupe 
(not Hidalgo), and in the orphan asylum you 
can find serapes of all shades of red and 
green which you can buy to delight or 
astonish your friends. Of the places I have 
not mentioned, three which | did not visit, | 
should not miss again. There are Morelia, 
the splendid, when the winter sunshine is 
warm and strengthening, ancient Patzcuaro, 
with its fair blue lake, and Tzintzunzan, an 
Indian settlement which holds in its pretty 
church, never to be sold or bartered, the finest 
Titian in the world. Only those who have seen 
this painting, artists tell us, know what the color- 
ing of Titian was really like when Titian saw 
it. For only in the soft, gentle dry air of the 
Mexican plateau can the paintings of the masters 
keep the’tone the masters gave them. 
David Starr Fordan. 





THE GILA VALLEY, GLOBE AND NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


The completion of this road to Globe was an- 
nounced in January SUNSET, and a celebration of 
the event was held at Globe with appropriate 
ceremonies on February 15th. 

The road, running northwest from Bowie, 
Arizona, passes through a number of prosperous 
towns and colonies. Solomonville, with about 800 
inhabitants, is the county-seat of Graham county, 
and a supply point of considerable importance to a 
very wealthy settlement. Safford, five miles distant, 
has 1,600 inhabitants, and is a growing city. Itis 
a trade center for farming, mining and lumbering 
districts. The surrounding country is well adapted 
to grazing, and sustains vast herds of cattle. 

Fhe nearby towns of Thatcher and Central are 
prosperous Mormon settlements. 

Further on, at San Carlos, is the agency of 
the Apache Indians, of whom there are some 5,000 
on the Reservation. 

The city of Globe, the terminal, has some 4,000 
or 5,000 inhabitants, and is situated in the center 
of an immense copper mining district. The princi- 
pal copper mines are the Old Dominion and the 
United Globe mines. Eastern capital is largely 
interested in these and other mines. Giobe is the 
county seat of Gila county, and is the base of sup- 


plies for the upper Gila country, and the towns of 
Catapala, Armer, Tonto, Rye, Payson, Pine, 
Strawberry, Young, Gentry, Newton, Sloans, 
McMilltonville and Champion. 

It promises soon to be one of the leading com- 
mercial, as it is now one of the leading mining 
centers of the territory. Men of enterprise and 
capital are interested inits development, and every 
prospect is for a prosperous future. 

Copper is the principal metal mined in that 
locality, over a thousand men being now engaged 
in that vocation. The completion of the G. V. G. 
& N. Ry. will give to copper mining and all the 
other industries as well a decided impetus, and 
men of enterprise, wishing to take advantage of 
the opportunities of a new country, may find it 
profitable to investigate its resources. 


If you are going to take advantage of the low 
rates for the N. E. A. Meeting at Los Angeles 
and tour the Pacific Coast, it will be to your 
interest to write to an agent of the Southern 
Pacific Company for beautifully illustrated 
pamphlets and folders descriptive of the grand 
scenery and pleasuring possibilities. 
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A PACIFIC GRANARY. 
STOCKTON, CAL. 


N the beginning, the Maker of all things laid 
down an immense floor, in shape a long oval, 
and around it built a steep wall of mountains. 

Then He pegged the edges of His fairest, bluest sky 
to the mountain-tops and stretched over all the 
bright canopy. This is the great valley of Central 
California, through which, in long-drawn ribbons 
of looped silver, run the tivers Sacramento and 
San Joaquin, giving each its name to the half of 
the vast plain they fertilize and drain. 

In the center of this great valley, with tributary 
arms of the bright San Joaquin thrown about it, 
stands the city of Stockton—the Gateway City— 
open door to the rich and picturesque old mining 
counties—Calaveras, Amador, Tuolumne,—those 
famous El Doradoes from which so many millions of 
gold have flowed, and do still flow, in that yellow 
Nile which fertilizes and invigorates the trade and 
civilization of the world—land of story and song ; 
land of romance and adventure; whose truthful 
chronicles read like the wild pages of the Arabian 
Nights ; land which not to have seen in all its 
solemn and glorious beauty of mountain and forest 
and vale and stream argues one a stranger to the 
noblest scenery under the sky. Itis a half hundred 
miles from Stockton to the mountains of its tribu- 
tary mining territory. A branch of the Southern 
Pacific Railway carries the traveler comfortably to 





the foot-hills. Thence over the mountain roads and 

through the passes one climbs in the old-fashioned 

four-horse stages that are for all the world like a bit 

: color out of a Bret Harte romance of the early 
ays. 

The wide, level plain on which Stockton stands 
is not without its own beauty andcharm. The 
deep, rich soil is fertile of harvest, and under the 
favorable skies flourish, side by side, the grape, the 
olive, the almond, the fig and the wheat, the barley 
and the hardier grains and grasses and fruits. 
Where Nature does everything upon such a colossal 
scale, man imitates, and about Stockton agriculture 
is carried on along giganticlines. Farms are baron- 
ies, ranches principalities, and wheat fields are 
undulating oceans of green, rippling under the 
wind’s breath far beyond the farthesteye-shot. With 
this, there is no absence of the small farm; for 
nowhere between seas can the man with moderate 
capital and the energy and grit to compel the soil 
to his will more certainly win bread from the 
earth than he can within sight of the spires of 
Stockton. Nature was in liberal mood when she 
fashioned this pleasant corner of the world, and she 
left plenty of room out-of-doors—room for millions 
of bread-winners. 

Not the least picturesque and interesting spectacle 
to be seen about the central city and commercial 


“The Ponderous Harvesters Cutting Swaths as Wide as a Streetway.” 
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capital of the great valley of the San Joaquin is the 
sight of the annual grain harvesting. The song of 
the reapers is indeed unheard, and the rhythmic 
swing of the scythe unknown. But with aprecision 
of powerful action that is in itself poetical, the 
ponderous harvesters—for the manufacture of which 
Stockton is famous—sweep through the miles upon 
miles of bending, waving grain, cutting swaths 
wide as a streetway,—harvesting, threshing, and 
leaving behind a long trail of sacked grain, ready 
for railway or mill. It is a triumph of mechanical 
achievement, transformed under the wizard spell 
of soaring sky and shining air and smiling earth 
into a poem of labor—the very Iliad of Agriculture. 

Naturally the vast output of its grain fields has 








of the Courthouse—one of the finest public buildings 
in the State—the delighted eye roams over what 
seems not so much a city as a greenwood bower, 
picturesquely fringed with long loops of shining 
water. The city has an air of restful repose; the 
grateful, indefinable—but clearly recognizable— 
quality of homelikeness ; and nowhere in all the 
West will the man of the East find the conditions 
of life more to his liking. 

Theclimate of Stockton is equable and salubrious. 
As this is written—there lies a newspaper on the 
writer’s desk, from the page of which stares an 
enormous heading, chronicling the destructive 
work of a tremendous blizzard which has the whole 
Eastern slope gripped fast with storms of snow and 

ice. The writer glances away 
Re from the printed page, and 
- beneath the open window 
































7 Sagi 
made Stockton a | 
city of flour mills, |= 
and the most con- [>| 
spicuous features of 
its sky-line are the 
towering structures 
in which the yield 
of the yellow fields 
is made into the 
food staple of man. 
The grain sown .on 
these wide Califor- 
nia plains is carried 
by rail and shipped 
to the four corner- 
posts of the globe. 
It feeds alike hun- 
ger in Europe and 
Asia; it is eaten at the same time in China, in 
Siberia, in the States of our own Union, and in the 
islands of the Orient seas. They tell it with par- 
donable pride in Stockton that the very first thing 
picked up by the very first marine who set foot in 
the Cavite arsenal after Dewey’s famous victory 
was a flour sack with the imprint of one of Stock- 
ton’s mills. 

The scenic charm of Stockton—a charm em- 
phasized by its situation in the midst of a level 
unforested plain—is its trees. They were wise not 
alone in their own day—the men who laid out 
these streets years ago and planted the shoots that 
have thrived in the kindly soil until every thorough- 
fare, almost, is shaded and sheltered by thick 
foliage. From the high vantage point of the dome 


sees the month-old violets in 
thick bloom, while a little 
beyond an almond tree is 
putting forth its tender blos- 
soms. It impresses one with 
the vastness of the progress 
of modern industrial achieve- 
ment to reflect that a few 
days of pleasant travel in 
luxurious cars will carry one 
from the zone of ice and bliz- 
zard tothis bright and good- 
ly land, where the grasses 
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From Mill to Railway and Ship. 


and flowers are rioting in the cheerful sunshine. It 
is early February, and winter as the calendar says 
it, and yet here in the valley of the San Joaquin 
the beautiful words of Tennyson’s ode to Spring 
alone express the charm of sky and air and earth: 


‘Once mcre the Heavenly Power ‘* Opens a door in Heaven— 
Makes all things new, From skies of glass 
And domes the red-plowed hiils A Jacob’s ladder falls 


On greening grass, 
And o'er the mountain walls 
Young angels pass. 


With loving blue ; 
The throstles have their wills, 
The blackbirds, too. 


‘* Till at thy chuckled note, 
Thou hidden bird, 
The fairy fancies range, 
And, lightly stirred, 
Ring little bells of change 
From word to word.” 
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Exterior Public Library. 


County Hospital. 
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The shrewd, wise old pio- 
neer, Captain Weber, whose 
dwelling still stands at the 
waterside, to be pointed out 
as the first house built in 
Stockton, had a soul for 


something more than dollars when he built his hearth 
and set up his Lares and Penates in this bright patch 
on the big earth’s rough rind. Of course he did not see 
the future in the fullness of its marvelous achievement. 
No Keezar’s magic lapstone unrolled before his eyes the 
But he saw the 
fatness of the land and its goodly promise, and his clear 


swift changes of the hurrying years. 
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eye marked well how Nature had here cleared a space for 


a populous city. Doubtless, there came to him, too, the 


A Train Load of Harvesters. 


sense of the restfulness of Nature here, the charm of 


out-doors that binds one—once he has lingered here— 


forever in chains of pleasantest memory. 


Where the pioneer built his camp-fire and drove the 


Indian and possessed the land, as the strong of hand 
have ever done the world over, now stands a thriv- 
ing community—like the Tarsus of Saul, ‘‘no mean 
city.”” In and out of its gates, carrying the prod- 
ucts of mine and field and orchard and vineyard 
and mill and factory, run the lines of the famous 
Southern Pacific Railway, the epitome of all that is 
enjoyable in safe, swift and luxurious travel. 


COMMERCIAL STOCKTON, 


Taking New York and San Francisco as the com- 
mercial ,capitals of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
Stockton is to the western slope about as Buffalo or 
Cleveland is to the eastern. In actual size it is, of 
course, inferior. I speak merely of relative im- 
portance. California is avast domain, as_yet 
thinly peopled. Actually, San Francisco isto New 
York about as oneis to teninsize. With its 20,000 
inhabitants Stockton ranks high in the cities of the 
second class, and in the volume of business and the 
extent of tributary territory compares with cities 
much‘larger inthe East. The city is very favorably 
situated for manufactures. A short railway brings 
here the cheap coal of the great Corral Hollow 
mines. A cheaper fuel is found in the natural gas 
wells which are abundant. In addition, electric 





Southern Pacific Passenger Station, Stockton. 


power generated by the Mokelumne river, in 

the power houses near Mokelumne Hill, is trans- 
mitted and sold at low price to factories. Rail 
and river transportation afford cheap freight tariffs. 
The manufacture of harvesting and mining machin- 
ery keeps busy many large plants. Ship building 
is carried on successfully ; art pottery from the local 
works finds a high place in connoisseurs’ esteem ; 
the creamery business is profitable; and the output 
of the great Crown, Union and Sperry flour mills 
goes all overthe world. One notices the absence of 
ore smelters in this peculiarly favorable location, 
and wonders that capital has overlooked such a 
promising enterprise. 

The grape, wine and brandy interests of this 
section are large. One winery—that of George 
West & Son—crushes 7,000 tons of grapes annually, 
and has a storage capacity of 1,400,000 gallons. 
The distrillery produces 7,000 gallons of proof 
brandy every twenty-four hours. The shipments 
of brandy from this single house are about two 
carloads daily. 

The grain area immediately tributary to Stockton 
is about 500,000 acres, of which 300,000 acres, in 
rough figures, are to wheat and the balance princi- 
pally to barley, with a little corn and oats. The 
tax returns show that there are in this county 
74.000 apricot trees, 66,000 peach, 20,000, pear 
85,000 prune; 120,000 almond, 13,000 olive, 8,000 
fig and 14,000 orange, lemon, walnut 
and cherry trees on cultivated areas. 
The olive orchards are peculiarly 
abundant in their yields, and safe 
and profitable investments. The 
public buildings of Stockton are fine 
structures. The Courthouse is the 
best building of the kind in the State 
—and California counties are not 
niggardly in this respect. The 
Public Library is a noble structure, 
a very beautiful building in stone 
and marble, and contains many 
thousands of volumes. It is free to 


The school buildings are in the 











Apricot Drying Near Stockton. 


main creditable structures. 
The High School building 
is alone out of date. It 
will soon be replaced with 
a fine edifice. 

The church buildings 
are of a high order of 
excellence. The Metho- 
dist church edifice is in 
reality a cathedral, and 
would do credit to a city 
of ten times Stockton’s 
population. There are 
strong denominations in 
the city, and they show 
their loyalty in brick and 
stone 

Conservative, solid, 
substantial and cautious— 
that is one’s impression 
of commercial Stockton. 
There is no question that 
here are many opportu- 
nities for profitable invest- 
ment — notably in the 
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establishment of wholesale houses, which the city 
lacks, and in manufacturing enterprises into which 
the problem of cheap power largely enters. The 
city is so situated that it must grow, and it will long 
be a good field for legitimate investment. 

California is the Wonderland of the West, and 
he who journeys through should include Stockton 
in the itinerary. The Gateway City is indeed the 
door to a marvelously interesting region, and no 
‘‘open sesame ’’ is needed to swing the door inward. 
It stands always wide ajar on hinges of hospita- 
ble welcome. 

Phil. Francts. 





Mills and Lumber Yards, Stockton. 





FROM BENSON 


TO BOCOACHI. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A HUNTING TRIP OVER THE BORDER. 


BENSON, ARIZONA, Dec. 20, 1898. 
To “‘Sunset:’’ 

To ‘‘keep up with the procession’’ as well 
as forthe needful rest from the activities of 
this new and rapidly growing country it is custom- 
ary for business men to spend one or more months 
of the year in rest and recreation in the neighboring 
State of California. 

This year I varied the routine by a camping trip 
in Sonora, Mexico. 

We left Benson on the third day of October, a 
party of four,—my son, my brother, the teacher of 
our public school and myself. We hired a team 
and alight wagon, and laidin a supply of provisions 
sufficient to last about a month. 

Westarted upthe San Pedro river for the American 
and Mexican custom houses. | had previously 
had some correspondence with Gov. Corral of 
Sonora, concerning my trip, and he gave me a letter 
of introduction and recommendation to Mr. Sobarzo, 
the Mexican Collector of the port of La Morita. 

Our first day out led us past the famous, but now 
deserted, Grand Central, Boston and Contention 
mills, where all the rich ore that was mined at 
Tombstone in the early days was milled. The piles 
of tailings at each mill show that there was a very 
large amount of rock run through them and prob- 


ably many millions of dollars added to the 
world’s supply of gold and silver. It is estimated 
that the camp of Tombstone produced forty millions 
of dollars. Fourteen years ago Tombstone was 
the best and liveliest town in the territory. It is 
now a city of the past, empty houses and deserted 
streets. 

The succeeding day we passed the ruined town 
of Charleston (an earthquake in ’87 shaking down 
nearly every house in thetown), and camped at the 
old town of Hereford, also another city of the past. 
Hereford was at one time the best town in Cochise 
county, but the moving of the American custom 
house away from the river killed the town. 

The San Pedro valley is well watered and is 
nearly all taken up by cattle ranches. Thousands 
of cattle are raised every year and shipped east and 
west to be fattened for the market. The last three 
seasons have been very profitable to the rancher 
in Arizona. 

At the American custom house we got a permit 
from the Collector of the Port which enabled us to 
return to the States, without paying duty on our 
team and outfit. 

At the Mexican custom house the guards ordered 
us to take everything we had in our wagon out 
and lay it on the platform of the custom house, this 
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Ready to Start, Fronteras River. 


the boys proceeded to do while I went in and pre- 
sented my letter from Mr. Corral. As soon as he 
read it he ordered the guards to put the stuff back 
in the wagon, and stated that if it were not for the 
fact that we would be liable to meet guards in the 
interior he would not issue any papers for us. 
However, we received from him a permit to stay 
in the State of Sonora for thirty-one days, an 
unusually long time, the regular permit being for 
only about eight days. 

The road we took was that mainly traveled to 
Nacosari, the new mining camp of the Copper 
Queen Company. The first forty miles south of 
the line is not very interesting, or until the valley 
of the Fronteras river is reached, but beyond 
it is very interesting. We passed through the 
famous town of Fronteras, which in times past has 
had an evil reputation but is now a quiet adobe 
town, of perhaps one thousand people, principally 
supported by stock raising and the little mining 
that is carried on in the surrounding mountains. 

The Fronteras river valley is one of the prettiest 
valleys in northern Sonora, and offers many advan- 
tages to the farmer or the stockman. Itlies wholly 
within the free zone and no foreigner is allowed to 
receive title to any real estate. In order to become 
a land holder in this zone a person must become a 
citizen of Mexico. The land is principally owned 
by the Sonora Land Company and a French com- 
pany. The land which is still held by the govern- 
ment can be purchased very cheap, or at about the 
rate of twenty-six centsperacre. Thetwo companies 
mentioned hold their land at a much higher rate, 
and I understand will not sell in tracts only to suit 
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The Custom House, La Morita. 


themselves. After crossing the line, the first camp 
we made was at an old deserted mescal-making 
plant, here we made bread and set the bread pan 
up against a tree to dry and went away without it 
—forgetting it completely, but through theinfluence 
of aletter which the Collector at the Mexican 
custom house gave me to the Presidente at Fron- 
teras | was enabled to get another pan, not at the 
stores, however, but from the Presidente who would 
not accept a cent in payment, but insisted that | 
accept it as a favor to himself. 

We turned out of the main traveled road at San 
Nicholas Canyon, and drove up to a sawmill in 
the Purica mountains. Here we stayed for several 
days and had some very fine hunting, killing a 
couple of deer and a very large wild cat. The mill 
is owned and run by Americans, and the timber 
sawed is used in the mines in the vicinity. Itwas 
a very good quality of white pine. A burro train 
came in while we were there and took out a 
consignment of lumber for Compas. The long 
timbers were strapped in the form of a V on the 
burros’ backs, with the point up in the air above 
their heads, the open ends dragging on the ground. 
It was a curious sight to see them wind their way 
down the mountain trails. 





A Burro Train Packing Lumber from the Sawmills. 


From this place we went back to the San Nicholas 
Canyon and in that vicinity struck a flock of wild 
turkeys and got one; hunted and prospected there 
for a couple of days and then went to the Movave 
mountains, and through the Movave Pass. We were 
not successful in securing any game in this vicinity 
and so pushed over the range to the Sonora river at 
thetown of Bocoachi. Herea French company have 
putup astamp mill and done considerable work, 
but we were told that the mill would not treat the 
ores for which it was built, and they had shut it 
down. We here purchased a few minor supplies 
and started up the river toward home. The road 
does not follow the river on account of its rough- 
ness, but goes up onto the mesa. It follows the 
valley, however, for about sixty miles, and is a 
well-kept and well-traveled road, passing through 
the ranches of Mututikachi, Cerro Colorado and 
Janoverichi. After leavingthe river we went to the 
Turkey Track Ranch, and were here royally treated 
by the cowboys. From this ranch we made a 
hunting trip into the Ajos mountains and had some 
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Sefior Miguel Lopez, Presidente Fronteras. 


fine hunting there. We killed three deer and shot 
at and saw about sixty more. Our second night’s 
stay in these mountains brought the most exciting 
event of the whole trip. At about two in the 
morning a band of six large timber wolves attacked 
our camp and dog. We jumped out of our tent 
and opened fire on them with our Winchesters 
and succeeded in killing one. The others scattered 
out through the brush. 

_ These mountains are ahunter’s paradise—abound- 
ing in deer, mountain lion, bear, wild turkey, lobo, 
or gray wolves, and fool quail. I neglected to 
mention that while we were in San Nicholas 
Canyon we saw a mountain lion one night skulk- 
ing round the camp and killed it. The next 
ae upon examination we found it was a large 

og. 

From what we saw of northern Sonora | am led 
to say that it is one of the finest grazing countries 
that | ever saw. The valleys and mesas are 
covered with a rich, nutritious grass and well- 
watered, and there are many thousands of cattle on 
them. From the Ajos mountains we struck for 
— here on the 6th of November, in time 

0 vote. 


Take it all in all | donot know of a better country 
for a young man that is ambitious to gain a com- 
petency or make a fortune than Sonora. The 
country is new and offers great inducements in 
the way of agriculture, mining or grazing to any 
determined man with a fair amount of business 
ability, who will obey the laws of the country and 
mind his own business. Of course, he would have 
to put up with the discomforts of afrontier life in a 
foreign country, but who could not afford to do this 
to gain a snug fortune in a few years. 

eallenjoyed the tripverymuch. There was no 
danger from Indians, and | think we were ina 
country just as free from thieves as we would have 
been in the United States. It is certain we were 
not molested, and were treated very courteously 
by the natives wherever we had occasion to call 
on them. I hope to make another trip into that 
country some time and will then arrange to go with 
a pack outfit and not with wagon and teams. With 
a pack outfit one can go where he pleases, but 
with a wagon he is obliged to follow the road. My 
twelve-year-old son killed one of the deer on the 
trip and was the proudest little man imaginable 
when he found it was dead. 

F. S. Webster, 


Agent Southern ‘Pacific Company. 





Roger’s First Deer. 





THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY 


IN THE SALINAS VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 


The largest beet sugar factory in the world is 
nearing completion in Monterey county, California, 
a few miles from Salinas. This with the factories 
at Oxnard, Chino, Los Alamitos, Watsonville, 
Alvarado and_Santa Maria in operation, and that 
projected for Fresno will raise the sugar production 
of California to very respectable proportions. 

The main building of the Salinas factory is 
strictly fire-proof, being built of brick andiron. It 
is five stories in height, five hundred and eighty- 
five feet long, and one hundred and six feet in 
width. 

_ The boiler room is an immense affair, contain- 
ing forty-eight boilers. From this aggregation of 


boilers two large iron, brick-lined, smokestacks 
rise to a height of two hundred and sixteen feet. 

There are, of course, a large number of other 
buildings connected with the factory and quite a 
town has grown up in the vicinity. 

The capacity of the factory will be three thou- 
sand tons of beets per day, and the output of sugar 
four hundred and fifty tons per day. 

It is understood that the plant and adjacent lands 
represent an expenditure of three million dollars. 

With sufficient rainfall to warrant the planting 
the immense acreage now being prepared for 
beets, a season of great prosperity for Salinas and 
the lower Salinas valley will ensue. 
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COACHING IN CALIFORNIA. 


A DAYLIGHT TRIP FROM SANTA BARBARA TO SURF. 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, Feb. 7, 1899. 
Editor Sunset : 

DEAR SIR—Since arriving here, from a rail and 
stage coast-line trip from Los Angeles, it has 
seemed to me exact information touching this 
picturesque route connecting the two great popula- 
tion centers of your State would be of value to the 
traveling public. 

At Santa Barbara much local information was 
obtained from a variety of sources, but none of it, 
nor all of it, covered the trip from start to finish. 

The obliging agent of the stage company, re- 
sponding to my sine qua non request for seat with 
the driver, said, ‘* Very sorry, sir, but engagement 
of it has been made for several days to come.”’ 
Drawing upon a ripe experience, my answer in 
affected indifference was, *‘ Well, book me for first 
vacancy, and, since | am stopping at Arlington 
Hotel, no need to hurry it up, it won’t hurt me to 
wait.’? Thereupon, he remembered that certain 
clients from vicinity of Central Park, New York, 
had suggested delay, and he would see, did see, 
and then the name of your correspondent “led all 
the rest ”’ for following day. 

The start was from Arlington Grand entrance at 
7 o'clock A.M. The vehicle, a thorough brace 
Concord, well suited to its duties, strong enough 
to eliminate all fear of collapse, easy riding, with 
leather-cushioned seats, so ample as to accommo- 
date three personseach, decked over and curtained 
against possible climatic frowns, but capable of 
being transformed into an observation room ; good 
accommodations here for nine, and two more with 
the driver. 

The team, four-in-hand, looking well, and prov- 
ing superior even to its promise, and this is true 
of allthe changes; the stock is good, and awakens 
no one’s sympathy under suspicion it is over- 
tasked. The drivers were polite to all, competent 
and intelligent, and, so far as your correspondent 
was concerned, of the last importance—truthful,— 
of which there can be no doubt, as it was self-con- 
fessed. The total stage drive is seventy-three 
miles. The section from Santa Barbara to Lompoc, 
sixty-four miles of it covered by four teams and 
two drivers, who meet midway, at midday for din- 
ner at Arroyo Honda (Pebble Brook), each taking 
the other’s coach and returning to point of morn- 
ing start. From Lompoc to Surf is nine miles, 
over a macadamized road of superior quality, and 
a special team and coach isin attendance upon this 
part of the trip. 

Out of Arlington Court Yard, and up the well- 
metaled streets of Santa Barbara, in the early 
morning ; the first course is at right angles from 
the ocean, which for three or four miles is lost to 
sight, but reappears to remain until left again at 
Gaviota Pass during mid-afternoon. 

The team took and kept a spanking gait over 
the suburban highway, and in brief space drew up 
to a wavside postoffice called Goleta. The driver 
said ‘‘Goleta is Spanish, and means schooner ”’ 
(with furtive glance toward a window-pane painted 
picture of a large goblet foam-mounted). To me, 
it was suggestive of nothing desirable ; my ances- 
tral memory goes back, not to schooners, but to 
deep-sea tea-laden craft in Boston harbor; to be 
sure none of us were there, but we might have 
been, and are tea-totalers in pride of it. 


From here, to the right, diverges a romantic road, 
plainly seen winding its terraced way across the 
mountain range to Mission Santa Ynez and Los 
Clivos ; and ashort distance northerly from Goleta 
the railway track of Southern Pacific Company is 
crossed near a station called La Patera. ‘he driver 
said ‘‘Patera means goblet,’”’ but with a ‘‘schooner’’ 
so near, goblet would seem superfluous. Three 
miles beyond Patera is Elwood, the present terminus 
of the line. The entire country trom Santa Bar- 
bara to Elwood is one of the richest valleys it has 
ever been my happiness to see: abounding in all the 
productions of fruit cultivation and general farming, 
special emphasis being given to English walnuts 
and the olive. 

The soil is of great depth, and trees of all kinds 
show remarkable vigor. Outside the native forests 
of Australia, not elsewhere by me, has been seen 
such sturdy growth of eucalypti, as those bordering 
the lands of Elwood Cooper. For a long distance 
the stage road is inwalled and canopied by them ; 
neither sky nor landscape visible, the boles large 
enough for milling uses, and topmost boughs two 
hundred feet above the base. 

This point, fourteen miles from Santa Barbara, 
is very nearly the valley limit, for a few miles far- 
ther, here and there may be seen beautiful parks of 
dark green-clad oaks, with fields of cereals and grass; 
but the foothills of Santa Ynez begin to approach 
the ocean, narrow the arable lands, and limit right 
of way for stage or train. The road for most part 
is one hundred feet and more above tide water, 
giving broad views of surpassing beauty. On the 
right hand Santa Ynez range, chaparraled, but 
treeless, striped with earth-born pigments that have 
been uncovered and blended by winds from the 
ocean, and waters from the clouds; on the left, 
Santa Barbara channel, its blue, reflecting the azure 
of the sky; and, in the clear light of the day en- 
joyed by me, the channel islands like a necklace of 
turquoise—Anacapa—Santa Cruz—Santa Rosa and 
San Miguel; occasionally a sail, or the streaming 
smoke of a steamer could be seen, and schools of 
porpoises, and darkening clouds of gulls. 

Jehu, ‘‘ son of Nimshi,’’ said, ‘*‘ Whales are seen 
frequently by me:’’ none, however, were noted 
bv either of us on this trip, nor, in the enjoyment 
of other attractions, greatly wanted. 

Water courses from the near-by mountain range 
have cut huge cantles out of the land, precipitous 
and deep. The stage, with many a swift and 
graceful turn, winds down the sides, crosses a 
small stream, tree-bordered and melodious with 
linnet and other bird song, and with measured 
pace rises again to upper world. Barrancas, these 
deep chiselings—and the streams at the bottom, 
arroyos. 

On the general level but few houses or signs of 
life; but the barrancas are filled with prosperous 
homes; occasionally a highly ornamented and 
strikingly painted schoolhouse, in the upper world, 
so it can be seen, and create wonder where the 
pupils are to be found. 

At Naples, presumably named for the deep blue 
of its roadstead bay, no dwelling was in sight, but 
an imposing church of stone, and fine doorway 
arch, on most elevated roadway site. 
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There is a considerable hamlet of cultivated and 
ambitious people down in the barranca, who evi- 
dently want the church where it can be seen, and 
do some good. 

One of the passengers said, ‘‘ None of the old 
folks would climb to it—but the girls were sure to, 
and the boys would swarm up there to protect the 
home-coming, from bears and sich.”’ 

The dinner place, called Arroyo Honda, consists 
of a comfortable one-story farmhouse, and attend- 
ant orchard and garden ; across the Arroyo, at dis- 
tance of an arrow’s flight, the important stage- 
barns and stables. 

This place is a barranca also, the hotel being 
about one mile from the ocean beach. 

The dinner was plainly served, but ample, and 
of excellent quality. 

The farther journey, in no essentials different 
from much of the way already traversed, but was 
far from monotonous, serving rather to confirm or 
to modify previous impressions. 

The mountain range draws more closely to the 
beach, and about two o’clock in the afternoon a 
newly constructed wharf, extending well into the 
ocean, and numerous freshly painted buildings at- 
tendant upon it, appeared on the stage road. 

The driver called the place “* Alcatraz,’’ and said, 
** It is location of the celebrated Alcatraz Asphaltum 
Works.” 

Numbers of immense receiving, storage and di- 
gesting tanks were in view, and a pipe line across 
the mountains, said to be thirty miles in length, 
and reaching the inland mines was pointed out. It 
was currently reported three millions of dollars 
have been invested in the enterprise. It is a praise- 
worthy enterprise, and deserves the success it has 
achieved. 

About one mile distant, northerly, is the wharf 
and steamship landing known as Gaviota. 

Gaviota, it was explained to me, is the Spanish 
word for sea-gull, and one of these numerous, 
songless bipeds, having been shot by a soldier who 
accompanied a monk named Crespi, in missionary 
tour over this route in seventeen hundred and sixty- 
nine, the father named the mountain pass Gaviota, 
and here the road turns abruptly from the ocean, 
not again to be seen until it reveals itself at Surf. 

Gaviota Pass is a rift through an immense wall 
of forbidding granite. A small, complaining river 
occupies the lower space, and the stage road, at 
exceptional points, utilizes all else that is available. 

This section of the trip is of the shortest, does 
not cover more than one or two miles, when the 
driver (the new one acquired by even exchange, at 
Arroyo Honda) startles us as we thunder over a 
steel bridge, ‘‘this is the summit, and now it is 
down, all the way to Lompoc.”’ 

The man should not be called untruthful ; theo- 
retically, he was right, after afashion of his own, 
some portion of the drainage may have kept in line 
with stage progress; but, as in average human life, 
so here, there appeared to bea fairly even distribution 
of ups and downs—ups in the lead. First and last, 
much had been heard by me of Gaviota Pass, as a 
trap in which bandits had lain in wait for their 
prey, in days long since passed into criminal his- 
tory; and of the famous ambuscade planned to 
entrap Fremont and his small party, en route from 
Monterey to Santa Barbara; the ambuscade fail- 
ing, by failure of the Pathfinder to walk into it, 
he marched southward inland, and crossed the 
mountain where we sawthe road in the early morn- 
ing at Goleta (schooner). 

Having passed the steel bridge, the drive is 
through a rolling or mountain foot-hill woodland, 
instructive and interesting from every aspect or 
standpoint. 


At one place the stageway is barred by a gate, 
the first of half a dozen, that yield promptly to 
requesting hand. The first and last, thirty miles 
apart, mark the exterior lines of the great San 
Julian Ranch, a memory of baronial days; over 
this ranch, the stage road is strictly private ; 
usually in fine condition, and the drive over it, a 
thing to make one sigh for such an inheritance; 
but our traverse had been preceded by a down pour, 
and in a few places we made haste slowly. Some 
parts have giant live oaks, that are incredible to 
knowledge by the ear; sight only can reveal them ; 
and the downward run into Lompoc, covering a 
distance of four or five miles along the woodland 
bank of a river; the horses shaking their heads 
and manes in excess of happiness; with rays of 
setting sun gilding every object is the one expe- 
rience of a lifetime, and of itself, an ample guerdon 
for any real or imaginary hardship on the trip. 

At Lompoc, a stop is made of half an hour, for 
dinner when wanted, and then in the gloaming, 
with change of vehicle and fresh team, the nine- 
mile avenue is taken for Surf. 

We had full moon, and shadows wandering 
away into the distance; there was music of hoof- 
beat, and whirr of wheels; melody without, har- 
mony within, and golden silence; a symphony in 
which speech would have been discord. 

The first short journey of fancy, along the banks 
of Thessalian Pencius and the Vale of Tempe, had 
not ended, when the driver explosively cried out 
Surf! and there we were, the waters sweeping 
along the shore-line sands on the one hand, and 
well-lighted office and welcoming agent of Southern 
Pacific Company on the other. 

Not one of us did say—not one, could say, I am 
tired ; nor could we call the trip a hard one for any, 
not invalid. 

At Lompoc the stage agent said to us “ You can 
go at once to Surf and find a Pullman car awaiting 
you; or, you can stay over night here at the hotel, 
and go down withthe mail at four o’clock in the 
morning. 

The Pullman has great attractive power over the 
average globe-trotter ; we chose it at once, and on 
arrival found it sweet and clean, and the porter, 
like atranslation from our domestic staff, full of 
kindly offices and efforts to please. 

We slept within hearing of ocean’s pulsating 
murmurs ; and the gentle rhythmic percussion of 
the waves on the shingly beach was our slum- 
berous lullaby. 

On first movement at train making inthe morning, 
we were alert to inspect the country as we passed. 
Much of it, apparently, not greatly differing from 
the approaches to Monterey, as seen by us later ; on 
the one side intermitting ocean sands, and, on the 
other, arable lands and home-making. 

The town of Guadalupe, near the crossing of 
Santa Ynez river, was a pleasant surprise; an 
active, up-to-date place of no mean proportions, 
with public buildings, churches, schools and other 
evidence of culture and right living , and surround- 
ing country, evidently in kindly, generous relation 
to those who occupy it; and later, Oceano and an 
aroma of ‘‘ Excelsior ;’’ and San Luis Obispo, and 
historic memories of holy men, many generations 
ago; tonsured men, they also, who were not mocked 
of scoffers, nor told to, ‘‘ go up old bald head,” and of 
bears—who this time were eaten, and did not eat; 
since mockers were not; and the romantic pass 
across the Santa Lucia mountain spur to Santa Mar- 
garita; and down the missionary river, Salinas; 
into and out of Templeton, Santa Ysabel and Paso 
Robles and San Miguel and Salinas, and here at 
incredible Hotel del Monte. 

William Boardman. 
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RAILWAY NOTES. 


The Houston & Texas Central and Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe Railways have completed arrangements 
for the erection of a passenger station at Forth Worth, 
costing about $125,000. The building will extend 
through from 12th Street to 16th Street. The plans pro- 
vide for atwo-story building of Thurber press brick, 
modern in every particular. The train shed will cover 
six tracks. 


It is stated that on the completion of the plant of the 
Mt. Whitney Power Company the Visalia and Tulare 
Motor road in Tulare county, California, will change 
its power to electricity and operate hourly trains 
between its terminals. 


Mr. E. B. Carson has been appointed Assistant 
General Baggage Agent for the Southern Pacific 
Company, Pacific System, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. The appointment is effective March rst. 


The extension of the Sierra Railway of California 
from Jamestown to Sonora has been completed and 
operation of the line commenced February 25th. The 
Sierra Railway now operates forty-five miles of road. 





Seventy-nine Miles an Hour 


The accompanying engraving illustrates the wonder- 
ful possibilities of the camera in photographing 
moving objects. The view presented is of the famous 
Sunset Limited train passing over a fine piece of rock- 
ballasted track near Warwick, Texas, at a speed 
of seventy-nine miles per hour. This phenomenal 
speed is far beyond the usual schedule, and was occa- 
sioned bya slight delay which had occurred on another 
division requiring increased speed to make up time 
lost. 


The photograph was taken by H. J. Bishop of 
San Antonio, and the correctness of the speed 
rating is vouched for by Superintendent Martin of El 
Paso. Such speed is only possible on track of the 
standard adopted by Southern Pacific, where the 
ballasting, steel, ties, spikes, in fact every detail is as 
carefully specified as the materials and workmanship 
of a fifteen-story city block. 


In order to increase the capacity of their freight 
cars to meet the increased tonnage offering, the 
Houston & Texas Central R. R. Company is rebuild- 
ing six hundred pairs of trucks at the Houston shops. 
The undertaking is one of considerable magnitude, 
and has kept quite a large force of men busily em- 
ployed during the past fall and winter. 


Possibly the quickest freight time on record between 
New York and California was recently made by cer- 
tain shipments via Morgan line and Sunset Route of 
Southern Pacific Company. ‘The fast steamers of 
this line conveyed the freight to New Orleans direct, 
where the arrangements for expeditious transfer are 
so extensive and complete that the dispatching of a 
full train load is frequently a matter of a few hours 
only. From New Orleans to the Pacific Coast the 
freight came through on time closely approximating 
that of passenger trains, with the result that the best 
time of all rail lines was beaten by several days, and 
the San Francisco consignees were considerably dazed 
upon receiving notice that the shipments were await- 
ing their orders in the yards at that city. 


The important additions to motive power equipment 
and the attention being given to maintenance of way 
on the Southern Pacific is evidence that similar results 
will be the rule in future. 


Mr. T. A. Graham has been appointed District 
Freight and Passenger Agent for the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at San Jose, Cal. 


The new shops of the 
Houston & Texas Central 
at Ennis, Texas, are nearly 
completed, and, when 
opened, will give employ- 
ment toabout two hundred 
machinists. 


This company has just 
placed an order for one 
hundred palace stock cars 
of the standard pattern, 
for early spring delivery. 
The passenger equipment 
will also be increased by 
the addition of six chair 
cars, delivery of which is 
expected in June. The 
specifications for these call for cars sixty-six feet 
in length, over all, equipped with six-wheel Krupp 
steel-tired trucks, and lighted with Pintsch gas. They 
will be of latest design and contain smoking room and 
seating arrangements for fifty-six passengers. 


Mr. C. J. Steeple, formerly District Freight Agent 
for the Southern Pacific at San Jose, California, has 
been appointed District Freight and Passenger Agent 
at Seattle, Washington. 

A portion of the new equipment for ‘‘The Owl’”’ 
(San Francisco and Los Angeles Limited) has arrived 
and been placed in service. The Composite-Buffet 
Cars are most magnificent specimens of the car build- 
ers handiwork. The cars were constructed by the 
Barney and Smith Company at Dayton, Ohio. 





Mr. J. T. Carothers, General Baggage Agent of the 
Southern Pacific, Pacific System, died at his home in 
Oakland, Cal., March 20th, aged sixty-two years. Mr. 
Carothers had been in the service of the Southern 
Pacific Company nearly twenty-seven years and in his 
chosen sphere was one of its most valued and capable 
officials, esteemed alike by his intimate associates 
and the higher officers of the Company. 
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SUNSET’S CREED: “‘‘Publicity for the attractions and advantages 
of the Western Empire.”’ 


In recent years consolida- 
tions of the railway lines of 
the United States into great 
systems and the forming of these systems into 
groups of closely allied lines have created highways 
of national importance, so that the ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Lines,’ ‘* Vanderbilt Roads,’’ etc., are almost as 
generally known and spoken of as understandingly 
as the Smithville and Jonesboro road might have 
been in 1880. 

With this popular acquaintance with the avenues 
of traftic has come a more intimate knowledge of 
the climates, productions and physical character- 
istics of the states they traverse, and yet it is doubt- 
ful if even a large per cent of those possessing this 
knowledge in the abstract would be able to name 
off-hand the most important transportation agency 
of America—or have an adequate conception of the 
unique position it occupies. 

Nearly all the great railway systems of the 
United States are located in well-defined belts of 
latitude, that limit the variety of the products they 
are called on to transport and prescribe the method 
of operation. Certain groups are known as the 
grain lines, others as the coal roads, etc. 

But there is one great railway in the United States 
that reaches from the extreme southern boundary 
almost to the northern border, and from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, from the 20th to the goth degree 
of longitude, and 28th to 47th degree of latitude. 
In its course it crosses the highest mountains as 
well as plains below the level of the sea. In one of 
the eight states served by this line the temperature 
in a single day sometimes ranges from five degrees 
below zero to eighty degrees above, and in this one 
state the productions are quite as varied as the 
climate would indicate. 

This railway transports not alone the miscella- 
neous merchandise and those products confined to 
certain latitudes common to many other railways, 
but there originates on its lines the lumber, coal and 
hops of Oregon, the ores, fruits, grain and beet 
sugar of California, the wool, ores and live stock of 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico, the rice, 
cotton and cane sugar of Texas and Louisiana, to- 
gether with a thousand and one other products of 
the states named. 

In addition it transports the manufactures of the 
East consumed in those states, and the imports at 
Pacific gateways of rice, tea and other Oriental 
goods, 

“ The gold in the ingots, the silk in the bales.”’ 

The problems of construction, maintenance and 
operation of this railway are as diverse as the com- 
modities it transports. 

Special refrigerator cars for the fruits of Cali- 
fornia, ore cars for the mines, snow plows for the 
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mountains, and water cars for the desert indicate 
the varied equipment required. 

The title of ‘‘the most important transportation 
agency of America,’’ belongs to this railway, not by 
reason of the volume of traffic (which is large) or 
the populations it serves, but because it is the only 
transcontinental railway under one management 
and control, because it is the chief railway on the 
entire western coast of the United States and of the 
states wherein its lines are located; because it links 
communities from the Columbia river to the Gulf 
of Mexico in bonds of common interest, and brings 
together a wider range of natural and manufactured 
products than any other railway in the world. 

Allied with this great system of railways, and 
operated in conjunction with it, are steamship lines 
from New Orleans to New York and other Northern 
ports, and to Havana and to Central American 
ports ; in the Pacific from San Francisco to Honolulu 
and Yokohama, to Hong Kong and Manila. 

Are you familiar with this great railway and 
steamship system and the wonderful growth and 
prosperity in the states of the Southwest and the 
Pacific Coast ? 


With many, even the most 
traveled, the cities of the Pa- 
cific Coast are an unknown 
quantity, and the existence of 
any considerable number above the size of small 
towns is hardly realized. 

San Francisco—Los Angeles—Portland, these 
serve to fix the attention and designate locality when 
any greater degree of exactness is desired than ex- 
pressed in the terms,—the West, California, or 
Oregon. 

The great metropolis and seaport of the Pacific 
absorbs to a large extent the interest of visitors and 
those who afar off turn their glass westward for a 
moment. But the changing years which have 
borne so much to the West and transformed the 
city by the Golden Gate have witnessed quite as 
remarkable advances in the interior. 

Sturdy young manufacturing cities have blos- 
somed forth on the inland waterways, in the moun- 
tain passes and the great valleys. Robust, healthy, 
confident, as the accretions of years amplify their 
borders, the intellectual and artistic element keeps 
pace until with their tree-lined avenues, public 
buildings, schools, academies and tasteful homes, 
these minor cities fairly rival the metropolis in 
attractions of beauty as well as commercial in- 
terest. The traveler who does not visit them misses 
much and fails of comprehension of the greatness 
of Pacific Coast commonwealths of which they are 
important elements. 

The brief sketch, ‘‘ A Pacific Granary,”’ in this 
number and other papers in course of preparation for 
succeeding issues of SUNSET will serve as intro- 
duction to these flourishing communities which dem- 
onstrate that mere bigness is not essential to 
vigorous life. 


CINES GF THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


Commencing with the April 
number, and regularlv there- 
after, a limited space in SUNSET 
will be devoted to brief but 
definite descriptions of business opportunities or 
industrial vacancies along the line of the Southern 
Pacific System. 

At one town a small banking business would 
prove profitable, at another a cannery is desired to 
utilize the product of adjacent orchards, at another 
additional hotel accommodations are needed. To 
bring these varied interests in connection with the 
manufacturer and investor, is the purpose of this 
new department. Not all the posszbilities but only 
the most promising opportunities will be presented. 


BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES. 
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FOOD PRODUCTS OF CALIFORNIA. 
Edited by Prof. Chas. H. Allen. 


ON THE USE OF CALIFORNIA FRUITS. 
SECOND PAPER. 


As has been heretofore stated these articles will 
be restricted mainly to cured fruits, as it is upon the 
preparation and use of these that most information 
is needed. 

Fruits are cured in three ways. They may be 
heated, or partially cooked, immersed in sugar 
syrup, and then sealed so as to exclude the air. In 
this condition they will keep for a long time with 
little if any deterioration. This is denominated 
canned frutt. 

Both the preparation and transportation of this 
fruit is somewhat expensive, and the price at which 
it must be sold precludes its use as an article of 
diet, restricting it to a mere relish, under the 
general name sauce. Immense quantities of canned 
fruit are put up in California, and the sale extends 
to almost all parts of the civilized world. 

The greater part of the fruit crop of the State is 
cured by desiccation, the sugar evolved in the pro- 
cess—fruit sugar—aiding greatly in its preserva- 
tion. This sugar, in raisins, figs and sometimes 
prunes and other fruits, appears on the outside of 
the fruit, as a kind of covering, or within the fruit 
in granules. This is denominated dried fruit, but 
this is a misnomer, as the drying or desiccation is 
= one part of the process of curing. 

he preparation of this fruit is not expensive, its 
transportation is easy, and if properly cared for it 
will keep indefinitely. This is the fruit that should 
be used as food, not as a mere relish. Containing 
all the nutrition of the ripened fruit, with even a 
greater amount of sugar from the changes in the 
starch product in the process of curing, it is both 
wholesome and nutritious. 

A small quantity of fruit is cured by cooking it 
in sugar and then desiccating it until the sugar 
coating, onthe outside, preserves it. This iscalled 
glacéd fruit. It is expensive, and in its preparation 
the fruity flavor is nearly lost. Its chief use is as 
a confection. 

Only the fruit cured in its own sugar, by desic- 
cation, can ever cut much of a figure as a food prod- 
uct, and the use of this, both as a matter of health- 
fulness and of economy, should be largely in- 
creased. 

There is often a feeling that the use of this fruit 
should be relegated to the cheap boarding-house. 
This is a great mistake, for when it is properly 
cooked and served most persons greatly prefer it to 
the best of canned or glacéd fruit. 

Before entering upon the discussion of its prep- 
aration for the table one other distinction must be 
recognized. ss this fruit is quoted as 
evaporated or sun-dried. The former term is used 
in speaking of fruit that has been bleached, and the 
latter of fruit cured without bleaching. Asamatter 
of fact almost all our fruits, whether bleached or 
unbleached, are cured by the sun. 

Apricots, apples, cherries, pears, peaches, nectar- 
ines, silver prunes and the light-colored plums are 
almost universally bleached before being cured. 
Prunes, the dark-colored plums and raisins are 
cured without bleaching. It is thus seen that all 
are evaporated, and nearly all sun-dried. 

In reference to bleached fruit this should be said. 
Nothing deleterious to health is used in the process, 
but, unquestionably the flavor of the fruit is injured, 
there being always a trace of sulphur found in 
bleached fruit. If asked, ‘‘ Why, then, do you 
bleach your fruit??? The answer is, ‘‘ Because the 
trade demands it. Consumers will almost invari- 
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ably buy the light-colored fruit, and the fruit ts cured 
to sell.”” For our own consumption we prefer the 
unbleached fruit. ; : 

In the next paper methods of preparing this fruit 
for the table will be presented. 





A NOVEL TRIP. 


The Willamette Valley, in Western Oregon, on 
account of its productiveness, offers a better field 
for the operation of railroad freight solicitors than 
any other section of Oregon, hence competition is 
so keen that every possible device is resorted to by 
these railroad ‘‘ missionaries’’ to secure advantage 
over a rival. : 

A short time ago two representatives of friendly 
roads were in Corvallis in the afternoon and 
wanted to reach Albany the same evening, but the 
steamer and train for the day had already departed. 
To drive would be a long, muddy trip, so, nothing 
daunted, they arranged to charter an ordinary flat- 
bottomed row-boat and rowed and drifted with the 
swift current of the Willamette river down to 
Albany, a distance of twelve miles. They left 
Corvallis at 4.30 P. M., and tied up at Albany dock 
at 6.00 P. M., making the trip on steamer schedule 
time of one hour and thirty minutes. After 
referring to the oft-told tale of what big game is 
seen when without a gun, one of the adventurers 
remarked that they ran into several large flocks of 
wild ducks on the way down. 





LOS ANGELES IN JULY. 


The N. E. A. will meetin Los Angeles, July 
11-14, with Dr. E. O. Lyte of Millersville, Pa., as 
president. It will be the grandest educational 
meeting, all in all, in the history of the world. If 
any place can surpass the reception and entertain- 
ment of San Francisco in 1888, it will be Los Angeles 
in 1899. The business depression of recent years 
has handicapped many cities, but the pace has been 
grand through all the years, and yet it is no disparage- 
ment to St. Paul or Toronto, to Nashville or Denver, 
to Milwaukee or Buffalo, not even to Washington 
—Washington with her luxurious hospitality—to 
say that San Francisco stands without a rival. 
Her fruits and flowers, her hills and bay, added to 
every effort of man. 

Los Angeles is the loveliest city on the continent 
in many essentials. There are within a short dis- 
tance several large, new, elegant hotels, at reason- 
able rates—the most reasonable, considering their 
service, in any city in the country. ; 

The street-car rides present the most beautiful 
homes, in spacious grounds, with flowers and 
shrubs, to be seen from public conveyance in any 
American city. 

An inexpensive tally-ho ride opens rare park 
beauties, in which nature and landscape architec- 
ture have left little to be desired. ; 

A two-fare electric ride takes one to Santa Monica, 
a combination of all that is best at Old Orchard and 
Asbury Park. 

A half day will take one through Pasadena to 
Mt. Lowe—and back—which rivals Mt. Wash- 
ington and Pike’s Peak in the excitement of 
the electrical climb, and vies with Mt. Willard, Mt. 
Royal and Lookout mountain in beauty of outlook. 

There is but one Los Angeles, and, if one goes 
there, he is sure to go to San Francisco and kindred 
places, but many go to San Francisco who do not 
see Southern California. No one should cross the 
continent without seeing the coast from Los Angeles 
to Seattle, and now an opportunity is offered fora 
small sum to see much of the world’s grandeur 
and beauty.—/ournal of Education. 
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Wawona Hotel. 


AWONA—nmusical name; toone who hears 
it for the first time it falls with mellow 
cadence, and lingers long in memory, while 
to the one who has known Wawonaitsings 

itself over and over in the heart. 

Where is Wawona? If you want guide-book 
data, you may be told that it is on the way to 
Yosemite about 240 miles from San Francisco, the 
distance being covered by rail to Raymond and 
thence by stage. You may be told that years and 
years ago this romantic spot was known as 
Clarke’s, and here a little inn or hunting resort 
was kept by Galen Clarke himself, the man who 
discovered the famous Big Tree Grove of Mariposa, 
not many milesaway. The guide books or tourist 
folders will also give you abundant information 
about the altitude and the names of rivers, ranges 
and peaks. You can stay at home and read all 
these facts in ten minutes. But if you are a lover 
of nature in her various moods, if you long to tread 
the trail yourself and drink deep of mountain air, 
and face the blue dome of the mountain sky, brush 
figures from your brain and clear your mind of 
the mists of encyclopedic information and go to 
Wawona. 

After a comfortable night spent in the Pullman, 
one breakfasts delightfully at the hotel at the 
railroad termination at Raymond. A stage ride 
till noon brings the traveler to Ahwahnee where 
the noon meal is spread for the eager appetites 
developed on the way. 

From Ahwahnee to Wawona the road constantly 
increases in beauty. It lies through heavily tim- 
bered forests. The airis fragrant with a thousand 
azaleas on every side. They bank themselves in 
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THE MARIPOSA BIG TREES. 


heavy masses on the hillsides, they 
crouch low over mountain streams 
that cross our path, or run purling 
at our side. In the depth of shade 
some brilliant snow plants rear 
their cardinal columns. Here the 
azaleas are pure white, there they 
have blushed into a pale pink, and 
yonder they have caught a golden 
gleam from the sun. Great trees 
have fallen from their place, and lie 
prone upon the breast of mother 
earth. Some are still firm of fibre, 
though they have forever fallen 
from their high estate, and show 
the recent gash of the ax, or the rip 
of saw that cuts a passage through 
the fallen trunk for the roadway ; 
others are slowly but surely seek- 
ing to obliterate themselves by dis- 
integrating and blending once more 
with the earth from which they 
sprang, to spring once more in form 
of beauty and towering strength. 

To me one of the chief charms of 
Wawona is that it is through such 
a way as this that one is prepared 
for the beauty of the Sierras. The 
afternoon growslate. The shadows 
are falling as we draw near to 
Wawona. The road grows more 
picturesque. In the lengthening 
shadows, the broken limbs, the 
twisted tree stumps, the charred 
and blackened evidence of forest 
fires, start into weird and grotesque 
shapes as the stage speeds along. 

Who that has seen it will ever 
forget the gigantic black rabbit as the stage swings 
round acurve. The black rabbit is only a charred 
tree stump, but the illusion is very real while it 
lasts. No matter how warm the day, plunging 
into the cool of the forest brings so clear a contrast 
to the warmth of the summer sun that one will not 
regret having a light wrap on hand. 

It would be but a pretense to say that after a 
day’s staging, no matter how easy the stage, or 
how firm and excellent the turnpike road, one 
does not welcome the idea of a steady floor, a change 
of garments, a dinner and a bed. But such is the 
charm of Wawona that all fatigue vanishes, and 
one is unreservedly appreciative. The sky is 
glorious with the soft radiance of a mountain sun- 
set; one at once is impressed with the idea of vast 
space, of an expanse not dreamed of by city folk. 
Far, far in the distance stand the pine tops’ and 
beyond them the mountains. 

After plunging into the forest, and there remain- 
ing for hours, the tourist comes suddenly upon a 
view of Wawona, a quick descent on the road 
leading to the bridge and the beautiful meadow in 
which Wawona nestles is spread before us. The 
stage makes a spectacular dash around the potrero 
and swings up to the porch of Wawona hotel—most 
hospitable of hostelries—where a delightful meal 
awaits the hungry travelers ; many of whom intend 
torush on to Yosemite the very nextmorning. But 
happy are they who have come to yield themselves 
to the charm of Wawona. It steals upon all, even 
the very night of their arrival. The spacious hotel 
with the comfortable rooms, its wide and shaded 
verandas, invite to calm and rest. Directly 
opposite the entrance is a large meadow or potrero 
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King of the Forest. 


kept as a lawn, in the center of which a miniature 
lake sends up a fountain that falls musically day 
and night, cooling the air and delighting the eye. 


And how clear and how still is the mo 


starlight : 


“All the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight.” 


Just a stone’s throw from the hotel porch 
stands the studio of Thomas Hill, the vener- 
able artist, whose pictures of Yosemite are 
world renowned. This studiois always open 
for the inspection of visitors, and Thomas 
Hill himself is generally there to do the 
honors with a gracious hospitality that car- 
ries its own proof of nobility of character. 
Nearby is the school-house, across is the 
country store, and beyond is an Indian set- 
tlement with Indians of all ages from papoose 
to ancient ancestor. 

One of the near attractions within short 
walking distance of the hotel is Stella lake,a 
beautiful sheet of water upon which boating 
parties enjoy the summer evenings. To 
reach the lake one may take the plain but 
never prosaic road, or thread the way by 
the foot-path through the mountain growth 
of tall pines, and fragrant shrubs. Here on 
the gentle slopes, among the granite bould- 
ers, or under the sheltering foliage one may 
dream the day away, lying prone with face 
upturned to the sky that looks like a tessel- 
lated pavement through the trees; while the 
water in the aqueduct sings on its way to 
the lake and the fountain below. Here too 
are the azaleas and the gorgeous Mariposa 
lilies or tulips;—never mind their botanical 
names, they are too beautiful, too saintly, 
to be so burdened. 
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THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPORT. 


For those who love sport, Wawona abounds in attractions. 
The streams nearby are full of trout, and game is plentiful. 
A favorite trip for the devotees of the rod and the fly is that 
to Crescent and Glacier lakes, a few miles distant in the 
mountains. Parties go there to camp and fish and rare sport 
and generous booty do they find for their pains. Speaking 
of fish, the State fish hatchery established at Wawona isa 
spot of romantic beauty as well as scientific interest. 

To one who asks questions as he travels, it will seem as if 
the Merced river were a veritable Father of Waters, for every 
stream for miles around bears the name ofthe Lady of Mercy. 
‘*One of the Merceds ”’ spreads itself out near Wawona, and 
upon one of its branches is established the fish hatcherv 
under the great trees that stand upon the mountain side. A 
constant supply of fresh mountain water is flumed to the 
hatchery from whence, during the season, myriads of tiny 
trout are distributed over the streams near andfar. I know 
of no greater delight for those who love mountain climbing 
than to wander over to the hatchery, and try to follow the 
stream to its source. At first the walk is through a broad 
pasture, then into the forests, where the thirsty soul may 
be refreshed by a drink of ice-cold water from the California 
Poland spring, bubbling up from its rocky well. The trail 
plunges deeper into the mountain forest, and affords many a 
changing view of the river below. Then after the hatchery 
is reached, one may follow the flume along the course of the 
river until its intake is reached. Here, at the base of a 
great clump of bay trees, with the mountains rising steeply 
on either side, great boulders in the bed of the miniature 
torrent, and vegetation of great size and height, one may sit 
for hours in the blissful calm of a summer day. 


Probably no other mountain resort can offer so 
many and varied attractions as Wawona. There 
is the hotel itself, its beautiful surroundings, the 
opportunities for hunting and fishing, the walks 
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A Stage Road Through a Tree. 
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is the meadow drive. Not far from the hotel begins 
this long, wide stretch of flat land under grain 
cultivation and surrounded by the towering forests. 
This is a favorite road for moonlight parties who 
fill the great stages and merrily bowl away. Then 
in the opposite direction, on the road to Yosemite is 
Camp Wood, full of interest as the quarters of 
Uncle Sam’s men who guard the reservation from 
the depredations of the sheep men and the man 
with the gun. It is romantic to hear the bugle 
call, the drums and the challenge of the sentry, 
float out upon the mountain air. Then for those 
who like to take a comprehensive view of things 
there is the drive to Signal Peak. 

This mountain, distant perhaps 
eight miles from Wawona, is so 
called because the Indians used it as 
the point from which to signal to 
the surrounding country. And well 
is it called, for the view stretches a 
hundred miles away across the 
San Joaquin valley, and ending 
only at the far-distant Coast Range. 
It is the thing to visit Signal Peak. 
Those who love scenery and views, 
and who do not mind any discomfort 
to attain their object, will rise at 
two in the morning and reach the 
eminence in time to see the sunrise 
in the Valley of the San Joaquin. 
But the majority of travelers are 
content to take the ride some time 
after breakfast, and climbing to the 
flagstaff that mounts the very high- 
est peak flash the mirror into the 
hotel parlor at Wawona, and receive 
an answering gleam from the man 
on the porch. To appreciate the 
height of the peak one must look 
down into the valley below, and, to 
appreciate it still more, play at nine 
pins, as did the little men of Rip 
Van Winkle in the Catskills, roll- 
ing boulders for balls, down the 
gorges on the mountain sides, and 
listen to their bounding reverbera- 
tions until all is lost in the silence 
at the base. The ride to Signal 
Peak is a thoroughly enjoyable one, 
passing as it does through shade of 
trees, by running streams and 
flowering slopes, and cone-strewn 
growth. 

But the ride of all is that leading 
to the 

BIG TREES, 
for there is one of Nature’s grandest 
wonders. On the way we can 
branch off and visit the beautiful 
Chilnualna Falls, a spot as picturesque as romantic. 

The falls are remarkable for their broken beauty. 
Instead of falling a sheer height, the great volume 
of water dashes from rock to rock, o’er leaps 
boulders, plunges under, over, behind and before 
great obstacles of the centuries. At the upper 
portion of the flow, just before it makes its initial 
plunge is a lake formed by the broadening of the 
current, and the water is so calm, so cool,—like 
polished glass, in such contrast to the maddening 
cataracts not three feet below. 

The ride of all rides is indeed that leading to the 
Big Trees. People visit them at all hours of the 
day, but to my mind the best time is in the after- 
noon. Then you will see the trees with the sunlight 
upon them, and leavethem as the shadows lengthen. 
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As you approach the grove you cannot fail to be 
impressed with the increasing size of the trees. 
They are growing larger, there are more of these 
forest giants on either side, and as you ride along 
you will be struck with the gain in girth and the 
reach in height that succeeds one wonder after 
another. When all the trees are so remarkable and 
there are no small ones standing near to offer a 
contrast, it is simply impossible to apprehend the 
full value of what appears on every side. But 
when we reach the Grizzly Giant, whose circum- 
ference exceeds 110 feet, whose height is about 325 
feet, and which is said to be 5,000 years old, then 
are we again dumb. Look up at it. Can you 
realize that some of those limbs are veritable tree 





Chilnualna Falls. 


trunks in themselves? that they are five or six feet 
in diameter. ‘‘They look like light branches,’’ 
say you? Sothey do. Think how high from the 
ground they must be to produce this optical illusion, 
six feet through and looking like atwig. Itisa 
favorite device for parties to girdle the tree with a 
string, and to carry away the measurement so as 
to show it at home as ‘‘ how large round is the 
Grizzly Giant.’”? But if you want to have an 
absolutely novel and forceful presentation of the 
Grizzly Giant to your mind, lie down beneath it, 
and, resting the head flat upon the ground, look up. 
The sunlight is glinting the green and burnishing 
the copper-colored limbs, and as you lie there look- 
ing up into the immeasurable, illimitable space 
you realize as you can do in no other way what is 
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the breadth and height of this mighty tree. There 
is a great demand for the cones of the Grizzly 
Giant. Some carry them away for curios, others 
hope to raise a baby sequoia of their own. And 
will the seeds grow, do you inquire? Yes, indeed, 
It is a revelation in itself, this attempt to raise a 
‘*Big Tree.’”? You may stand speechless at the 
foot of the Grizzly Giant. You may exclaim with 
wonder as a loaded four-horse stage drives through 
the living tree Wawona, you may listen more or 
less incredulously or with perfect faith as you are 
told of the hundreds of thousands of years that 
the sequoias have been growing. But you won’t 
be able to realize anything about it until you have 
cared for one yourself. One of the most interest- 
ing sights in that grove are the baby sequoias, 
growing in little cans, and protected by slats 
meeting over the tree umbrella-fashion, ready 
for transportation for tourists. Sometimes these 
seedlings bring fifty cents apiece, and many such 
are exported every year to Europe, particularly to 
Germany from which there comes a steady demand 
for the seed cones of the sequoias. 

Some of the fallen giants lie in helpless abandon- 
ment of their claim to living grandeur, but they are 
regal even in their fallen dignity, overtopping the 
stage that passes them lying there outstretched 
upon what was once their proud domain. Many of 
them bear the scars of a forest fire, and those 
learned in such matters say that these trees that 
now stand in the three groves of California—the 
Mariposa, the Calaveras and the Santa Cruz 
mountains Big Trees—are the survivors of a 
forest of old, that once covered California, but 
which was destroyed by a great conflagration that 
spared though scarring these three groves. 

As for forest fires, and their menace to this 
pride of California, the danger is one more tangible 
than we like to think. The danger lies not so 
much in the grove as in the approach thereto. 
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Henry Washburn of Wawona who has spent a life- 
time in the Sierras said: ‘‘ The Indians took better 
care of the forests than we who have taken the 
forests from them. In the first place the Indians 
kept the floor of the forests free from the tangled 
mass of underbrush. In Yosemite, for instance, they 
allowed no tree to grow up where it obstructed a 
view of any of the falls. They cleared away all the 
rubbish, and thinned out the younger trees. Under 
the mistaken idea that nota twig or a shrub should 
be cut on a Government reservation a multitude of 
young trees are growing up that will soon choke 
out the finer varieties.” 

In leaving the Big Tree Grove we pass many 
giants that bear the name of some American celeb- 
rity or State of the Union. It was a commentary 
upon the fact that more strangers than Califor- 
nians, up to a few years ago, visited the grove, in 
that while nearly every State was represented by 
a tree there were none bearing the name California 
or San Francisco. 

Emerging from the Big Trees by a different road 
from the way we came, it is possible to ride a little 
further to Wawona Point where the view for 
grandeur, ruggedness, tree wealth and beauty is 
unsurpassed. 

_ The return to Wawonais made in quick time, for 
it is all down hill. Therein the cool of the evening 
one may listen to the stringed orchestra evening after 
evening, and watch the moon rise over the moun- 
tains and set in the pines. It is never dull at 
Wawona, the stage comes in from Raymond and 
from Yosemite every evening and departs every 
morning. Music and dancing are among the social 
attractions of Wawona as a summer resort. Words 
cannot give an adequate idea of all the pleasures 
that await one who has time fora vacation and the 
good fortune to go to Wawona, the Paradise of the 
Sierras. 

Eliza D. Keith. 
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Mission San Juan Capistrano. 


SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO. 


HIS Mission, once stately and command- 
ing, now lies in picturesque ruins. 
From Oceanside, the railway station 
of San Luis Rey, it is twenty-nine miles 
northerly, and by same railway line fifty-six 
miles south of Los Angeles. 

Here again, as elsewhere, the first Christian 
footprints were those of the devout and faith- 
ful Juan Crespi, pathfinder of the California 
world, and occurred July twenty - fourth, 
seventeen hundred sixty-nine. 

The Mission site is on elevated ground, 
the border of a well-watered valley of eight 
or ten miles in length, terminating at the 
ocean beach. 

From its very inception, the Fates seemed 
adverse; and laying aside all disguise, the 
entire family of Furies bestirred themselves 
in the final overthrow. 

October thirtieth, seventeen hundred sev- 
enty-five, Father Lasuen began preparations 
for its founding ; messengers, however, com- 
ing with tidings of the massacre at San 
Diego, and a frantic call for help, work was. 
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suspended ; the precious bells buried, and priests, 
soldiers and armed subordinates made hurried 
march southward. 

Just ‘“‘year and day” later, November first, 
seventeen hundred seventy-six, President Junipero 
Serra unearthed the bells, hung them, rang the 
chimes, and then and there, with every sacred 
formality, founded and blessed Mission San Juan 
Capistrano. 

The native name of the valley was Sajivit, and 
the small stream that meandered its length from 
mountain to sea, the Fathers called Trabuco. 
Under Franciscan rule, each well-established 
Mission was required to furnish material assistance 
to those newly born into the family ; the measure 
of it,—ability on the one part and necessity on the 
other. 

For this one, Serra made personal requisition 
on opulent San Gab- 
riel, and returned - 
with a caravan of oes 
horses, donkeys, 
mules, cattle and 
sheep ; the beasts of 
burden groaning 
under sacks of wheat 
and corn. 

The trainmen were 
neophytes, and there 
were of Spaniards 
two, the man of 
prayer and one “at 
arms.”’ Serra and 
this solitary soldier, 
and, as some unseen 
power had ordered, a 
neophyte boy, were 
following the faint 
traces of El Camino 
Real in advance of 
the main body, elated 
with prospect of 
speedy - ending trip, 
anda generous house- 
warming in reward of 
toil. 

Trabuco’s upper 
waters were being 
crossed, when sud- 
denly, with fiendish 
yells and threats, 
they were surround- 
ed by a horde of 
painted savages. To 
the eye of reason, 
nothing but instant 
death was in view. 
No doubt the soldier 
and the priest began the prayerful dzath-song; 
not so, however, the neophyte boy; his conver- 
sion had evidently been an imperfect one, for with 
voluble speech in the Indian tongue he reverted 
to the finesse to which he was born, warning his 
kinsmen a large body of soldiers were on the trail, 
momnently expected, and if a hair of the priest’s 
heai was touched (a tonsured monk) terrible penal- 
ties would fall upon the guilty: the exit was no 
less sudden than their entry. 

Seed having been obtained, with stock and 
implements of husbandry, tests of the soil gave 
hundred-fold rewards, filling storehouses and 
inviting the improvidentand hungry. Missionary 
faithfulness and zeal brought converts from farand 
near. Worship continued for twenty years, in 
temporary buildings, and then, in recognition of a 
generous Providence, the corner-stone of a magnif- 
icent church was placed, to be of enduring materials, 





A Bit of San Gabriel. 
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laidin mortar; nine years later, September seventh, 
eighteen hundred six, it was consecrated in afunc- 
tion of unusual pomp. 

In all respects, it was the most ambitious effort 
of Mission building at that date; the nave was 
roofed of undressed stone set in mortar, flanked by 
a lofty tower on arches of cut stone. 

Sunday morning, December eighth, eighteen 
hundred twelve, at early mass, the elevated tower 
of defective construction was thrown down by an 
earthquake, and falling upon the fatally constructed 
roof of the nave crushed itin, precipitating the 
entire deadly mass upon the kneeling worshipers. 
Fifty were at prayer, of whom but five or six 
escaped, including the officiating priest, who found 
safety through the sacristy door. After the lapse 
of nearly a century, the sad ruins to-day are sub- 
stantially as they were in the hour of greatest 
sorrow. Churches 
rise and churches 
fall—but worship is 
eternal. It was at 
once resumed in an 
adjoining building, 
and so continues. 
At time of this ca- 
lamity, the member- 
ship was thirteen 
hundred sixty - one, 
and the destruction 
at almost any other 
hour of the entire 
week must have in- 
volved hundreds in 
the ruins. 

Recalling, once 
again, Dana’s Two 
Years Before the 
Mast,—it was from 
this Mission much of 
the cargo spoken of 
by him was obtained. 
In transits over the 
railway southward of 
San Juan Capistrano 
as the train speeds 
along the ocean 
beach, one can note 
the cliffs over which 
the hides and the 
tallow were thrown, 
for transfer to the 
ship at anchor in the 
roadstead, and in 
fancy see the author 
let down from the 
crest in a hempen 
sling for dislodgment 
of unwilling hides. 


SAN GABRIEL ARCHANGEL. 


Here came pionzer Crespi, July thirty-first, 
seventeen hundred sixty-nine, and two years later, 
September eighth, seventeen hundred seventy-one, 
Fathers Somero and Cambon founded the Mission. 
It was near a river, called San Miguel by them, 
subseqiently San Gabriel, by which name it con- 
tinues to be known; on all sides, arable land of 
great richness, and within easy reach, abundant 
timber and stone for building purposes; and 
scenery, wing-giving to imagination. 

Near at hand, the opaline walls of San Gabriel 
range, and buttresses of Mount San Antonio; in 
the eastern distance, silver crested San Gorgonio 
and San Bernardino, and San Jacinto with hyacin- 
thine tints on the southern sky-line; surely, if 
anywhere on earth, there was a paradise to be 
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redeemed it was this one watered by the Porciun- 
cula, the San Gabriel and the Santa Ana. The 
Fathers by no means met an open-armed welcome ; 
the natives not specially desirous of salvation or 
of masters,—the founding ceremonials were inter- 
rupted by a large force of gentiles, in warlike 
array. 

Providentially—fortunately—to missionary faith 





Old Plaza Mission, Los Angeles. 


—miraculously, a banner was unfurled representing 
the Virgin and infant Savior; at sight of it, 
weapons were thrown down, and bronzed throats 
bared of cherished necklaces, to be laid at feet 
of the ‘‘ beautiful queen,’’ and, as at San Diego, 
Indian women proffered maternal nourishment to 
the babe, and treasured stores of pine-nuts were 
tendered to all who hungered. 

Although this valley contained the most numerous 
population of any district in California, conversions 
were neither speedy or numerous. 

The first baptism was of a child (presumably a 
dying infant), on the third 
week after the founding, 
and during the first two 
years there were only 
seventy-three, most of 
them in extremis (dying). 

With better acquaint- 
ance, and growing confi- 
dence, the numbers in- 
creased until the average 
was one hundred yearly. 

It is sad to know that 
while the register of bap- 
tisms during the first 
three decades shows 
twelve hundred ninety- 
seven, the burials were 
eleven hundred twenty- 
four. The Church affil- 
iation roll culminated in 
the year eighteen hundred 
twenty-four with sixteen 
hundred forty-four living 
members; the baptisms 
had been thousands. A 
stone church was erected 
at an early day, and yet 
remains, with priest and 
small worshipful congre- 
gation. The trains of 
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Southern ' Pacific Company, on its main line, 
nine miles east of Los Angeles, closely skirt 
the grounds of this sacred Mission. It should 
be inspected by all; not limited to a passing 
observation-car-glance at the chimeful bells, in 
towers constructed before the birthday of pres- 
ent century, nor yet to line of wall supporting 
buttress columns; or to the ancient and well-worn 
entrance door, over which might have been fit- 
tingly inscribed ‘‘ Take heart of hope, who enter 
here.”” The congregation is poor, and church 
revenues extremely narrow; but San Gabriel 
Archangel has treasure, measureless to account- 
ant’s pencil. At its well-filled storehouses, no 
demand of military arm, of civil government, cry 
of other Missions, or of pioneer struggling with 
adversity and hunger, ever met refusal. The 
faithful men who have ministered at its altar since 
seventeen hundred seventy-one, and ‘‘ have finished 
their course,’’ are buried within its walls; without, 
is lying the dustof a multitude whom no man has 
numbered. 


PUEBLO, LA REINA DE LOS ANGELES. 


This mustard seed, or urban protoplasm, that 
has become ‘‘Queen City,’’ justifying prophetic 
baptismal ‘‘ La Reina,’’ was founded on the bank 
of Porciuncula river (Los Angeles) September 
fourth, seventeen hundred eighty-one. 

It was designed to furnish homes for soldiers 
whose terms of enlistment had expired; and, as 
well, for carefully selected artisans and other non- 
military men, upon whom reliance could be had for 
helpin the extremities of war. To each was given a 
piece of land within pueblo bounds for a homestead, 
with right to cultivation of certain limited acres of 
arable landinthesuburbs. The original allotments 
give the names of twelve heads of families, and a 
record of forty-six persons. Its early growth was 
of the slowest, and by no means suggested latter- 
day cometic speed. 

In eighteen hundred ten, at pueblo Los Angeles, 
the irrigation water question made its first appear- 
ance before a California forum, and is worthy of 
note, as showing the spirit of Mission Fathers. 
They of the Pueblo complained that Mission San 
Gabriel restricted the flow of certain waters to their 





Chapel, San Fernando Mission. 
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injury. The Fathers could well have answered, 
‘* The Mission appropriated that water, and turned 
it to beneficial use, ten years before you were 
born,”? but did not; on the contrary, they said, 
‘*If you show us you are injured, we will release 
the water ; our mission is to benefit, not destroy.” 


MISSION SAN FERNANDO DE ESPANA. 


The valley in which this Mission is located was 
traversed by sandal-shod Crespi August fifth, 
seventeen hundred sixty-nine. The selected site, 
twenty-eight miles northerly from San Gabriel, 
surrounded by densely populated lands of great 
productiveness. September eighth, seventeen hun- 
dred ninety-seven, President Lasuen, aided by 
Francisco Dumetz, and supported by “ military 
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voluntarily contributed five thousand dollars 
yearly. 

Fernando station on line of Southern Pacific 
Company, nineteen miles northerly from Los 
Angeles, is within a few minutes’ walk of the 
Mission buildings. 

The Coast Line of this railway connecting Los 
Angeles with San Francisco, conveniently, reaches 
the “Channel Missions’’ and, as well, those to 
the north of them; in short, it substantially follows 
the footsteps of pioneer and Mission founding 
fathers. This, leaving San Fernando, passes by 
tunnel through the mountain range named of the 
Mission, and at Saugus finds head of Santa Clara 
valley and upper waters of river Santa Clara, 
thence following this river in its course oceanward 
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San Fernando Mission. 


pomp and circumstance,’’ blessed the promising 
location, and officially declared Mission San 
Fernando de Espana duly founded. Clouds of 
friendly Indians were in attendance and at once 
proffered ten of tneir children for baptism; this 
number increased to fifty before end of the year. 
An imposing church of adobe, tile roofed, was 
consecrated in December eighteen hundred six, 
and still remains, for interested inspection. 

The Mission was zealous and faithful in its 
paramount work ; at one time, its congregation of 
redeemed worshipers exceeded one thousand and it 
was also patriotic and charitable. During the 
protracted period when Mexico was in a struggle 
with Spain, for independence, and no supplies came 
to the Spanish troops in California, San Fernando 


at a point fourteen miles from Saugus reveals a 
station called Camulos. 

Camulos, in early days was a sheep-walk of 
Mission San Fernando, the distance across the 
mountain range being considerably less than that 
by modern rail. In romance of Ramona, under 
name ‘* Moreno Ranch,’’ was made the girlhood 
home of the heroine, and is described with start- 
ling exactness; the dwelling, its dormitories and 
porches; the worshipful chapel, cupid-haunting 
trystful fountain, orange grove and olive park ; one 
need hardly look in vain for altar-cloth, bleaching 
on the bramble; nor yet for the willows of 
midnight concealment at time of flight, and the 
speeding past Saugus into shades of friendly 
San Gabriel mountains. Wm. B. May. 





AN EARLY YOSEMITE SEASON. 


The Yosemite season will open early this year, 
March 25th being set as the date for the commence- 
ment of regular daily stage service from Raymond, 
and bookings are already being made by those 
anxious to obtain a view of the great falls while 
they are yet ‘‘ on the boom,” as they say, with'the 
spring rains and melting snows to swell their 
volume. The journey is, of course, more arduous, 
and some of the trails difficult or impassable at this 


season, but one is usually amply repaid by the 
additional beauty of the falls. 

A new trail will be opened this season in Yosemite 
valley, leading from Glacier Point to Stanford Point 
by way of Fishers and thence to Ft. Monroe. This 
makes possible a view of the valley from an en- 
tirely new vantage ground that those who have 
been privileged to enjoy state is not surpassed even 
by that from Inspiration Point. 
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GAME OF SOUTHERN ARIZONA. 


do the sportsmen of the United States chase 
hoofs, claws, antlers and wings from 
our mountains and prairies, until one 
who wishes for real sport, with 
rifle and shotgun, is often 
obliged to do a deal of look- 
ing about and perhaps 
meet with not a few 
disappointments before 
he can cry “Eureka!”’ 

It was with a feeling 
of some curiosity and 
much pleasurable antic- 
ipation that | began my 
search for Arizona’s 
game resources. Now, 
with my curiosity satis- 
fied and my pleasant an- 
ticipations fully realized, 
let me say to you, my fel- 
low-gunner, if you do not 
wish to carry that same cartridge 
in your gun any longer come to 
southern Arizona. She will give you 
your choice, from bear and big horns to 
blackbirds and mud-hens. Her mild, dry 
climate will permit you to camp all win- 
ter, and if you have lost your health you 
will be as sure to find it as you will be to find 
camp meat, and that | will guarantee, if you are 
— of a shot. 

f you are a little shy of Arizona and do not 
wish to venture farther than the Colorado river, 
by going north of Yuma, along the banks of the 
stream, you will find excellent quail and duck 
shooting. The steamers, which run south from 
Yuma to the Gulf of California and return, touch 
several points from which you can get good deer 
hunting, and in some locations an occasional moun- 
tain sheep or big horn will be found in undisturbed 
possession of alone mountain side. 

Camping along the Colorado river during the 
winter months is delightful. The nights are not 
cold, the thermometer never falling below- 50 
degrees, the days none too warm, and the air at 
all times a perfect elixir. 

There are many stations along the’ railroad be- 


A one year chases another from the calendar, so 
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yond Yuma, which you can leave in the morning, 
find plenty of sport during the day, and return to 
your boarding place at night. From 

twenty to forty miles south of Tuc- 
son, in the Pajarito Mountains 
and their adjacent peaks and 
ranges, you can success- 
fully hunt the white-tailed 
deer, bear and mountain 
lion. The elusive an- 
telope are fearlessly 
ranging over the val- 
leys and prairies con- 
tiguous to these moun- 
tains, and for the shot- 
gun | know of no 
better target in the 

United States than is to 

be found at Baboquivari 
flats. Mallard, teal, wid- 

geon, canvas back, curlew, 
a species of snipe larger than 
curlew, geese, both black and white, 
and occasionally a swan, are all there. 
Wagon loads of feathered game from this 
location are frequently seen in Tucson, 

but they are never missed from Baboquivari 
flats, where the supply seems as_ inexhaust- 
ible as itis varried. Quail and doves you can pick 
up anywhere along the road. At the brisk little 
city of Tucson they will outfit you comfortably 
and reasonably, and to any tourist who carries a 
shotgun I would say, don’t fail to visit Baboqui- 
vari flats. 

Not far from the above-mentioned country, 
between there and the village of Arivaca, about 
fifty Yaqui Indians are leisurely washing gold; 
in his easy, never-in-a-hurry mode of labor- 
ing, each man will clean up on an average one dol- 
lar per day. 

If you are interested in the old missions, founded 
more than a hundred years ago, throughout Califor- 
nia and Arizona, you will find, nine miles south of 
Tucson, the mission of San Xavier, with its broad 
sweep of plain and valley, hemmed in by purple 
mountains, one of the oldest and most pleasing of 
them all. 

In no other State in the Union has Nature done 
more to gratify all classes of hunters than in 
Arizona. She offers unequaled inducements to the 
seeker of health, marvelous advantages to those 
who care for nothing so much as wealth. To the 
delving scientist and antiquary, her missions and 
relics of the mound-building age are fruitful sources 
of interest and knowledge, while for those who 
hunt with powder and lead she leaves no desire 
unsatisfied. 

You know there are hunters and hunters. One 
will not come here for this reason, another will not 
go there for that reason, but for the man of no 
reason, who will not go hunting in November 
unless he can have his orthodox Thanksgiving 
dinner, Arizona keeps her turkeys in stock,—wild 
of course and wary, hardest of all game to stop, 
but noble birds, too noble to kill, and Oh! so tender 
and sweet and juicy, that could our barnyard 
strutters know how inferior they are to their 
native brethren, they would fold their wings in 
deep chagrin and never gobble more. 

The Huachuca (pronounced Wa-chu-ca) Moun- 
tains are without doubt the choicest location for 
turkey; to reach them, leave the main line of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad at Benson, in the early 
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morning and take the train waiting there, for the 
south. A couple of hours’ ride and you reach the 
town of Crittenden. Here you outfit, and, striking 
out to the east, in less than a day’s travel, you are 
in a magnificent hunting country. If a stranger 
you will be surprised to find the Huachucas and 
their paralleling ranges so heavily timbered. 
Among those not posted, it is the general impres- 
sion that Arizona has but few indigenous trees; 
the fact is, however, that the number of her native 
species is not exceeded by many states in the Union; 
she has ten species of oak, nine of pine, several of 
palo-verde and of ash, besides maple, walnut, 
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sycamore, locust, alder, fir, cypress, 
juniper and others of less importance. 

After the rainy season, which is during the 
months of June and July, the mountains, with their 
intervening canyons, valleys, and mesa lands, 
through which run many a thicket bordered stream, 
are covered with a luxuriant growth of grass, flow- 
ers, and fruits. All summer long the wild turkey 
is undergoing a process of self-cramming on native 
cherries, pears, plums, strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries and crabapples, and later, on the many 
nuts indigenous to these mountains, and which 
give his flesh the peculiar nutty flavor so highly 
prized. 

However, Nature has not prepared thus bounti- 
fully for the turkey alone—natural gormand though 
he is, he must share his feast with his small 
friends, the mountain quail and his many four-footed 
neighbors, for here you will also find the black 
and cinnamon bear, deer, both black-tail and white, 
and the mountain lion; antelope in bands are feed- 
ing over the fertile mesas, but are too select in their 
habits to be sociable, and never mingle with their 
cousins, the deer. 

East of the Huachucas, and stretching away to 
the south, are the grand Mule Mountains, then the 
Swisselms, then the more extended Sierra Madres, 
all timbered with noble old trees and separated by 
rocky canyons, well-watered valleys and grass- 
grown mesas, while over all ‘‘ The great heavens 
seem to stoop down upon the scene in love, a nearer 
vault, and of a tenderer blue, than that which 
bends above the eastern hills.”’ 

I have hunted and killed all kinds of game to be 
found west of the Rocky Mountains, and | here 
bear witness, that there is no other game that 
affords me more pleasure in pursuing, or requires 
more skillful markmanship to down, than the wild 
turkey. I can hold bead on a cinnamon without a 
tremor, but with every shot that I had at the big 
bronze birds | experienced a return of the old ague, 
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which has never before bothered me since I shot 
my first deer, more than twenty years ago. The 
turkey is not a small target either, some of them 
dressing over forty pounds, but when you point a 
rifle at one, busily engaged in feeding about one 
hundred yards away, and wait breathlessly for him 
to be still for just the shortest period of time, your 
anxiety quickens, your gun goes off on the wobble, 
and as you see your bird skinning the ground in 
the distance, faster than a dog can follow, you 
slowly return to consciousness, and to the realiza- 
tion of how large the world is and how very small 
was the shining black side of your target. 

On your return from the mountains, it will not 
be out of your way to pass through Nogales, the 
line city between Arizona and Mexico. At an 
elevation of four thousand feet, the population 
nearly four thousand in number, about equally 
divided between Americans and Mexicans, enjoy 
one of the most perfect climates on earth. An 
enterprising, progressive people, among whom one 
can live for months and never hear the cry of hard 
times. The line of railroad running from Benson 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad to the City of 
Guaymas on the Gulf of California, passes through 
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Nogales and is not only responsible for the town’s 
existence, but has made it the prosperous place 
that it is to-day. 

There are quail and doves in the surrounding 
foothills and ravines, duck over on the Calabasas 
Creek, not five miles away, and deer in the moun- 
tains to the northeast. Old residents often go out 
in the morning and return at night with a fine fat 
buck. Surely this country leaves nothing to be 
desired by the tourist hunter; unequaled climate, 
purest water and accessible game in great variety 
and endless numbers. 


‘* Then leave the vain, low strife 
That makes men mad, the tug for wealth 
and power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life 
And waste its little hour,”’ 


and take a good long winter outing in southern 
Arizona. It will put new breath in your lungs, 
richer blood in your veins, stronger muscles in your 
limbs, purer thoughts in your mind and greater 
love in your heart for Him who made a land so 
beautiful for your enjoyment. 

Sherman Powell. 





SOUTHEAST CALIFORNIA. 


A VALUABLE SECTION OF MINING COUNTRY AND A LARGE PRODUCER OF 
FORAGE CROPS. 


The traveler in passing over the Sunset Route 
through San Diego county, California, can hardly 
realize, even if well informed, the abundant 
resources of this apparently barren land. 

By irrigation from the Colorado and Gila rivers 
enough hay was raised last year to fully supply 
the demands of Southern California. Over one 
thousand carloads of hay have been shipped to 
coast towns of Southern California from Ogilby 
and vicinity during the past eight months. 

The farmers encouraged by the profits of last 
season are seeding twice the acreage this year, 
which will have a tendency to lower the price of 
hay in California even if another ‘“‘dry year’’ is 
experienced. 

The interests of this section are, however, chiefly 
mining rather than agriculture. 

Seventeen miles east of Yuma and five miles 
north from the Southern Pacific Company’s station 
at Ogilby, Cal., are located the Golden Cross Mining 
and Milling Company’s group of about thirty 
mines. There are two quartz mills, one of forty 
and one of one hundred stamps, the latter being 
the largest mill of the kind in operation under one 
roof in the State. About thirteen thousand tons 
per month are crushed by the one hundred stamps, 
the small mill not being in operation at present. 
The bullion production reaches about one-half 
million dollars per year. Every modern conven- 
ience known to scientific mining engineering is 
advantageously used. There are large hoisting 
works, air compressors for machine drills, electric 
lighting and machine framers. The ore deposits 
are unusually large veins of low-grade ore of 
many varieties, all free milling, the slightly copper 
stained quartz predominating. The veins vary 
from ten to one hundred feet in width. 

In the Cross mine (they have only opened up 
three of their claims) the ore body is so large that it 
is quarried down in much the same manner as in 
amarble quarry, in this way a whole mountain 
has disappeared and a great hole now known as the 
** Glory Hole’”’ has taken its place. The camp and 


postoffice is known as Hedges and hasa population 
of 650 people of every nationality under the sun. 
It is the typical mining town, and in the dance 
houses the games of roulette, faro, poker and keno 
run wide open without regard to law or order, as if 
in complete ignorance of any world but their own. 
Bret Harte’s Jack Hamlin and Dan Quinn’s Faro 
Nell and all the rest are here, truthful representa- 
tives of their class. 

Four miles east from Hedges and four miles from 
Ogilby are located the group of mines owned by 
** The American Girl Gold Mining Co.,’’ of which 
Hon. H. H. Markham, Ex-Governor of California, 
is at the head. They are mines of high-grade ore 
and worked by roller crushers and the cyanide 
process. They have enough ore in the drifts to 
keep the mills going for the next year, without 
touching the ore in the mine. The rollers are 
equal to about a 25-stamp mill. There are three 
different kinds of ore, the talc, quartz and clay. 
There is about ten feet of this clay that follows the 
ledge of quartz. For a long time it was overlooked 
and considered worthless, but achance assay showed 
it to be the richest of all. This isthe only cyanide 
plant in the world that works the clay, because of 
the difficulty in percolation. However, under the 
able direction of T. B. Bassett, of Death Valley, 
who is superintending the process, it has proved 
a veritable bonanza. [his camp also has its acces- 
sories. 

There are many other good claims down one 
hundred feet in the same mineral belt, in fact the 
Chocolate mountains, from Yuma westward twenty 
miles, are a continuous belt of rich ore deposits. 
The old Cargo Muchacho mine is in this district, 
and has netted its owners half a million dollars. 

Wm. D. Luce has realized a handsome fortune 
from working the tailings from this mine which he 
has just completed. 

All these mines are within five miles of Southern 
Pacific Company’s line. 

J. R. Downs, 
Agent Southern Pacific Company, Ogilby, Cal. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The season of 1899 finds Los Angeles as the rendezvous 
for California winter tourists brighter and more spark- 
ling than ever. Beingthe terminus of two luxurious 
limited trains, and an important intermediate on the 
through route of the great Sunset Limited, a large 
proportion of travelers to California takes passage to 
this city, and later radiate to surrounding towns— 
Santa Barbara, San Diego, Pasadena and Riverside. 

The Hotel Van Nuys is filled to overflowing, and the 
new annex on Broadway is fast imitating the parent 
house. The other hotels of the city, including the 
family hotels in the residence section, are enjoying an 
equally lucrative business. 


—~©o- 
ECHO MOUNTAIN, CAL. 


Echo Mountain House, enthroned like a queen 
upon the summit of Echo Mountain, overlooking the 
San Gabriel Valley, occupies such a commanding 
position that its signboard may be said to be visible 
from all over Southern California—a permanent adver- 
tisement to all who come within a range of twenty 
miles. To see it from the valley begets at once a 
desire in every visitor foracloser acquaintance, and 





Entrance to Arcadia Hotel, Santa Monica. 


few there are who neglect the opportunity for a moun- 
tain climb by electricity. Beyond Echo Mountain an 
electric trolley car line reaches an elevation of 6,000 
feet at Alpine Tavern. There are wonderful mountain 
and valley views, superb sunsets and gorgeous 
sunrises. Thirty miles of bridle roads penetrate the 
adjacent mountains and canyons. All in all there are 
attractions to fill the time for many days, but purely asa 
place of entertainment, while sojourning in Southern 
California, Echo Mountain Hotel ranks well with the 
superior hostelries for which that section is noted. 


—Se— 
HOTEL GREEN, PASADENA, CAL. 


The Hotel Green golf links are very popular with 
this season’s guests, a number of whom are experts of 
national fame. 

The links are to be greatly improved in the near 
future, only the continued dry weather preventing the 
inauguration of the projectedimprovements. A suita- 
ble club-house will be built and the course otherwise 
put in fine condition. 


Geo. P. Braeen and wife, Miss Braeen, Geo. P. 
Braeen, Jr., and Miss Vail of Chicago arrived early in 
February, and will spend the remainder of the season 
here. 

Mrs. Robt. Pitcairn and maid, Mrs. V. L. Crabbe 
and B. D. Drake of Pittsburgh are occupying a hand- 
some suite of apartments engaged early in the season. 

Col. W. J. Boyle of the C. M. & St. P. railroad 
arrived here last month, with Gen. Schofield, in his 
private car, and will spend several weeks here. 

Mr. H. F. Merrill, American Minister to Siam, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter and Miss 
Chacloth Ives of China, were recent visitors here. 

Geo. T. Nicholson, Passenger Traffic Manager of 
the Santa Fe System, with his private secretary, A. T. 
Evans of Chicago, were at the Green fora few days in 
February. 

Other prominent guests ofthe month are: Maj. and 
Mrs. R. E. Hopkins of Tarrytown, N. Y., Mrs. M. H. 
Reading and Mrs. J. P. Hughes of Philadelphia, E. 
A. Daniels of Dayton, Ohio, Mrs. A. C. Sutton of 
Louisville, Ky., John Fowler and wife of St. Louis, 
Theo. Bayer and W. F. Bayer of Troy, N. Y., Mrs. 
Grayson Mann of Chicago, and F. L. Bratt of Buffalo. 


—e2o— 
PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA. 


Paso Robles offers an attractive field for the 
sportsman, and many semi-invalids visiting 
Paso Robles for the benefit of its hot springs 
supplement the treatment by health - giving 
hunting trips in the near-by mountains and 
foot-hills. Then the out-door games and 
athletic sports possible under our sunny skies 
give pleasurable occupation and variety to many 
others, 

Miss E. IL. Little of Seattle, Wash., H. A. Pratt 
and wife of Fresno, and Mrs. C. La Tour of San 
Francisco are late arrivals at Hotel El Paso de 
Robles. 

Wm. Sully and wife of Vancouver, B. C., 
atrived last month and will make an extended 
stay. 

E. Godchaux of San Francisco is still at Paso 
Robles and declares that the charms of the place 
have taken so strong a hold on him that he is 
likely to register at Paso Robles at the next 
election. 

S. E. Moore, Mrs. J. C. Johnson, P. F. Butler 
and R. V. Dey, all of San Francisco, are mak- 
ing a short stay at Paso Robles. 

A. W. McNeal of San Francisco, E. Ellis'of 
San Salvador, W. C. French of Boston, Arch- 
bishop Riordan of San Francisco, Judge Buck 
of Redwood City, and J. R. Carroll of San Jose 
are also registered here. 


—Eo-— 
AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER. 


The following letter from a little eight-year-old 
Savannah miss was recently received by Passenger 
= Murphey of the Southern Pacific, Atlantic 

stem. 

‘The ‘* toot-car”’ which called forth the gratitude of 
the little one, was a facsimile of the famous Sunset 
Limited train lithographed in colors on cardboard. 
Each car is separately printed for convenience in 
mailing, but by an ingenious arrangement of over- 
lapping tips they can be coupled together, forming 
the complete train with locomotive, more than a 
yard in length. The device was more fully 
described, with other advertising designs for Sunset 
Limited, in the October issue of SUNSET. 

‘* My Dear Mister murphy I thank you so much for the 
tootcar that you sent me and itis as pretty as it can be 
and as soon as I gotit I put it on the floor and I think 
it as pretty as it could be. good by for that is all I 
have to say from Ruth Louise Beville.”’ 


SUNSET 


SUNSET LIMITED. 


Upon the whole terrestrial globe there’s nothing to compare 

With the S. P’s ‘Sunset Limited,” of which they take such 
care. 

Elegance, ease and luxury ne’er so well have been defined 

As by that famous “ Limited,” in which they’re all com- 
bined. 


All other trains are side-tracked, before she comes in sight, 
Because o’er all the other trains, of track, she has the right, 
And every station on the line does all that can be done 

To help her safely o’er the road, on that reputed run. 


All employees on the system have in mind her every need 
And do their best most cheerfully to accelerate her speed. 
On Mondays and Thursdays in the morning at eleven 


She leaves ’Orleans for ‘‘ Frisco;’’ to return at half-past 
seven. 


On Wednesdays and Saturdays, in the morning she’ll arrive 
From Frisco, California, where she leaves at ten naught five. 
On Saturdays and, Tuesdays departing in the night, 

An illuminated splendor, a grand and gorgeous sight. 


CuHaAs. P. CUBITT. 
Franklin, La. 


OUR MARCH COVER. 


For the center plate of SUNSET’S cover for this 
issue we have secured a work of art. The picture 
shows the venerable Father O’Keefe standing 
amid the ruined arches of San Luis Rey. The 
dignified attitude of the worthy father comports 
well with the noble proportions of the massive 
columns among which he stands and seems apart of. 
The hand of Time which has marred and scarred 
the arches and pillars has robbed them of none of 
their grandeur; neither has age impaired the 
dignity and nobleness of the father who is a fitting 
representative of the men who, when they reared 
the walls and arches of this grand old mission, 
builded even better than they knew. 


‘‘ Thy powers in waning mightily reveal 
Beauty and nobleness unguessed before.”’ 


TRANSPORTATION CHARGES. 


While the average receipts for the carriage of 
freight over the railroads of the United States were 
0.929 cent per ton per mile in 1891, the average 
for 1897 was only 0.783 cent. So with passengers, 
while the average receipts per passenger per mile 
in 1891 were 2.184 cents, they had decreased by 
1897 to 2.029 cents. 

Commenting upon the above facts the New York 
Journal of Commerce says : 

People have not yet got out of the way of thinking 
that the loss of the railroads is the gain of the com- 
munity at large. But when it is considered that 
the railroad properties of the country represent 
to-day $5,516,056,292 in bonded debt and $5,621,340,- 
647 in capital stock, it must be obvious that condi- 
tions which tend to depress the earnings of so huge 
an aggregate of capital must profoundly affect every 
productive interest in the country. Making all 
possible allowance for the funding of future profits 
in the shape of capital stock,and the discounting of 
bonded issues, the fact must be recognized that to 
keep any railroad in actual operation requires every 
year a large expenditure of capital for the replacing 
of permanent way and the renewal of equipment. 
It is, in short, highly probable that the great trunk 
line systems of the country with their valuable 
terminals and franchises could not be replaced at 
a sum very much less than that represented by 
outstanding stock and bonds. Looked at in that 
way, there is certainly no aggregate of capital in 
the country employed in any productive industry 
which yields such slender returns. 





About one hundred and fifty thousand 
sheep will be driven iato the Salt River Valley for shearing 


Maricopa, Ariz. : 


within the next few weeks. Of these eighty thousand are 
to be shipped out—one-half going to Southern California and 
the balance going to Kansas City and Chicago. About three 
hundred and twenty double-decked cars will be required for 
the shipment. 


Bakersfield, Cal.: The Kern County Land Company will 
receive in a few weeks one hundred and eighty carloads 
of Mexican cattle with which their extensive ranches will 
be stocked. 


Sherman, Texas: A new city hall isto be constructed at 
Sherman during 1899. 


Cottage Grove, Or.: A company has been incorporated 
for the purpose of constructing a railroad from this place to 
the Bohemian mine. 


Cachise, Ariz.: The Golden Queen Consolidated Mining 
Company is erecting a ten-stamp mill at their mines here. 


Tucson, Artz.: A fine brick building to be used exclu- 
sively for lodge and social purposes is under construction 
here for the Benevolent Protective;Order of Elks. 


Tempe, Ariz.: A large plant for extracting tannin from 
the canaigre root is to be built here in the near future. 


Pasadena, Cal.: Another great tourist hotel is to be built 
in Pasadena by a syndicate of Michigan capitalists. An elegant 
eight-story building is planned to be located on Fair Oaks 
avenue and Greene street. The hotel will be conducted on 
the European plan. A handsome roof garden and other 
attractions are contemplated. Five hundred thousand 
dollars is to be invested in the enterprise. 


Redding, Cal.: A new electric light plant is being erected 
here. There will be two main buildings located on the east 
side of the river. The building containing the machinery 
will be twenty-one by eighty-six feet in size, and a smaller 
building adjoining will be twenty-five by fifty feet. 

Santa Ana, Cal.: The principal growers of celery in the 
peat-land district are planning to put out one thousand acres 
of celery for the season of 1899, as against six hundred acres 
last season. 


Newhall, Cal.: Anoil wellin Wiley Canyon down four- 
teen hundred feet is flowing at the rate of six hundred 
barrels daily. The flow of gas and oil is so heavy that the 
well cannot be capped and dams have been constructed 
which form reservoirs for the oil. The wellisa genuine 
‘‘gusher,”’ and, when the flow was first struck, threw oil 
into the air to a height of seventy feet. 


Reedley, Cal.: A new winery is to be built at Reedley, to 
be called the Alma Winery and Distillery. A switch from 
the Southern Pacific’s Porterville line will be built, and the 
new enterprise will be otherwise thoroughly equipped for 
extensive operations. 


Casa Grande, Arviz.: A ten-stamp mill is being installed 
at the ‘ Turning,Point ’’ mine, located south of Casa Grande. 
Machinery has also been ordered for a mill at Mineral 
Creek. 


Florence, Ariz :—Twenty thousand dollars has been ap- 
propriated by the U. S. Government for experimental work 
on a water storage system to be constructed near here. 
Engineers are now at work testing for bedrock, and if 
experiments result satisfactorily the dam will be built which 
will furnish water storage sufficient to irrigate about seven 
hundred fifty thousand acres of land. 

Fortuna, Arvtz.: A large cyanide plant, with a capacity 
for handling one hundred and fifty tons of ore per day is 
being built at Fortuna. 











‘‘John has five oranges, James gave him eleven, and he 


gives Peter seven, how many has he left?’ Before this 
problem the class recoiled. “ Please, sir,” saida young lad, 
““we always does our sumsin apples.”’—77t-Bits. 


“Doctor,” said he, ‘‘I’m a victim of insomnia. I can’t 
sleep if there’s the least noise—such as a cat on the back 
fence, for instance.” ‘ This powder will be effective, replied 
the physician, after compoundinga prescription. ‘‘ When do 
I take it, doctor?” ‘You don’t take it. Give it to the cat in 
a little milk.’’— 77t-Bits. 


“They say misfortunes never come singly,” said Smith, 
disconsolately. ‘‘That’s right,’’ replied Jones. ‘It’s the 
married people that have the trouble.”—Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin. 


Finesse: ‘‘Oh! she’s so adroit in managing! She makes 
the most of everything!’ ‘Yes?’ ‘Yes; I believe if there 
were a skeleton in her closet she’d use it for a cloak 
stretcher !’—Puck. 


Cecile—‘‘ What would you give to havesuch hair as mine?’ 
Jeanne—‘I don’t know—what did you give ?”’— 77t-Sits. 


“Papa, a paper, in speaking of the battery at Cardenas, 
said she made no response to the New York’s fire. Battery 
isn’t feminine, is it?’’ 

**No, my boy ; you can silence a battery.” 


‘*Some men,’’ said Uncle Eben, “‘ is so busy blowin’ dah 
own horns dat dey can’t hear de fact’ry whistle coxin’ ’em 
to come to work.”’— Washington Star. 


*‘Don’t you sometimes pause and reflect on the uncer- 
tainty of this life ?”’ said the thougthful young man. ‘“ No,” 
answered Senator Sorghum ; “not often. Ittakes up all my 
time keeping track of sure things.’’— Washington Star. 


“Two Irishmen who had not met for years ran across 
each other in Derby, after a period of handshaking ad- 
journed for some moist congratulations. 

“Long time since we met, Pat, isn’t it? 
have happened since thin.’ 

““* Yes, indade. Look at meself. Shure its married I am,’ 
replied Pat. 

““* You don’t tell me ! 

“*Raith, and oi’ve got a fine, healthy bhoy, and the 
neighbors say he is the very picture of me.’ 

““O’Grady looked at Pat, who wasn’t built on lines of a 
prize beauty. 

““*Och, well, what’s the harrum so long as the child’s 
healthy ??"’—Christian Advocate. 


Lots o’ things 


“*Have you put up much fruit this season ?”’ asked the 
young housekeeper. 

“‘There isno use, with my two boys in the house,” replied 
her neighbor. ‘ They have eaten everything we have.” 

‘Except the door-jamb,”’ added her husband.—N. Y. Mag- 
azine. 


She—‘‘ My grandfather was cousin to the Earl of Bully- 
shanty, twice removed.’”’ 

He—“ Twice removed, eh ? 
rent.” — 77t-Bits. 


What for? Didn’t he pay his 


‘Robert, dear, how do you suppose those dozens and 
dozens of empty bottles ever got into the cellar?’’ ‘‘ Why, 
I don’t know, my dear. I never bought an empty bottle in 
my life.’—Harlem Life. 


Paternal Finesse—‘‘ My son is taking an exhaustive course 
in political economy.” “‘ What’s that for?’”’ ‘I had to do 
something to keep him out of my business.”—Chicago 
Record. 








SUNSET 


Pay ay a =P 
IF YOU GO 


TO CALIFORNIA 





USE THE 


PACIFIC COAST LIMITED 


an UP-TO-NOW train 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE 
VESTIBULED COMPOSITE SLEEPING AND DINING CARS 
WEEKLY BETWEEN 





LOS ANGELES, ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 





WITH ANNEX CAR THFOUGH WITHOUT CHANGE 
BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO AND CHICAGO 


From CHICAGO Tuesday 
From ST. LOUIS Tuesday 
From SAN FRANCISCO Monday 
From LOS ANGELES Tuesday 











eecces eeesceccees 
AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, TEXAS & 
PACIFIC RAILWAY, ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN AND SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY, AND CHICAGO ALTON RAILROAD WILL MAKE 
RESERVATIONS AND FURNISH FULL INFORMATION. 


SHORE LINE 


Los Angeles to 
San Francisco, Del Monte 
San Jose and Santa Cruz 














Via Santa Barbara, includes a stage ride of seventy 
miles between Santa Barbara and Suff, affording marine 
views from 100-foot cliffs and rugged mountain scenery, 
Drawing-room car Surf to San Francisco. Passes San 
Luis Obispo, Paso Robles (Hot Springs), San Jose 
(Lick Observatory), Palo Alto ( Stanford University); 
by connecting trains, Del Monte, Monterey and Santa 
Cruz. Transcontinental round trip tickets can be ex- 
changed via this route at small additional cost, 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


A SUNNY HOME in a house of SUNNY ROOMS 
in a land of SUNSHINE, FRUIT and FLOWERS 


” Hotel Arcadia 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


An all the year round seaside resort of great 
attractiveness. NearLos Angeles. Half-hourly trains 


FRANK A. MILLER, Proprietor 








The Southern Pacific is the only line via 
which personally conducted 


Tourist Excursions — | 
to California .22 now | 
| 


Superior Accommodations at minimum 
rates. Write to nearest Agent for folders, 
maps and complete information. 
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PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President 


E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager.... 


Pabisds Kbcekebawaneadryaeneanmause SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Eee ale sjaaadiemrcia aya. caae vase siaan Sue ae NEw YORK, N. Y. 


PACIFIC SYSTEM. 


T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent 


Bed eiaieie sles Siva (evelam asian wa-vainie aires igs toed SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent ....... 22. ....0.0cc cece ceeee: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent.................0.00eceee SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


H. R. JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent... 


G. W. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent 


Scala ieie aistnie s ciora mis ates s sexe ayalaielaseisiedis aiarele SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LAUAs Ne eREeeda ane ekueGk edsnennseneke Los ANGELES, CAL. 


C. H. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon.............00.0 cc eeceeeeeeeeees PORTLAND, OR. 


ATLANTIC SYSTEM. 


O. W. BEIN, Traffic Manager ..65sccscccesc.cccvcvcovsee 
S. F. B. MORSE, General Passenger Agent ........... 
F. S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent 

L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent ...........000 


io ahaa (ales 0's soa Gus e sia ls ole/eieve 0\sle's'v aig Statos0ie ANY ORIN, ae. 
INGaAPaRREORRRRAekaesaAeeesdeReaan NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Ripis aavmlaetele h dsivisiosteiate’ saa Gasein ele sieen en NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MA Wiisieltivis egal aelowee ee cnineebeee seats eae HOUSTON, TEX. 


AGENTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


rs Vr a —11 Rue Chapelle de Grace. 
D. FAL CK.... General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANTA. GA. 


Re BO oS a Commercial Agent 
BARERSPIELD, CAL. 
3 FAIRCHILD oaseineseaanewe Commercial Agent 
BALTIMORS, PP: —209 E. German Street. “ 
See tia wisre alan isa ieieteh aiaise nies aieeino gent 
BOSTON, MASS. = State Street. 
__. RR rer New England Agent 
BUFFALO, a. - yo en 220 Ellicott Square. 
depeadbesasiewewis Traveling Passenger Agent 


oHIGAGO, L- ~ 9a So. Clark Street. 
W. G. NEIMYER..General Western Passenger Agent 
CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Chamber of Commerce Building. 


MEL CONINOR .....0.<cesesesessoed Commercia) Agent 
CITY OF MEXICO. 
Rahs ees MAPA NOER IIE Y oi0)s 's:00)0,06;6:010 ss /0'canie Commercial Agent 
COVINA, CAL. 
Be MIRON sis o'5 0:0 5 0 vin nicisin'o vioiv i's wie'e Commercial Agent 
— oe —1112. 17th Street. 
PV ty 0) eer oer General Agent 


EAGLE PABS, TEX 
C. K. DUNLAP. .Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt.,M.I. R. R. 
EL PASO, TEX. 
WES ree Commercial Agent 
—— o 
ca Sea aaulees halen District Passenger Agent 
GALVESTON 


J.R. OURISTIAN SAD ene Commercial Agent 
wamense, Nr. at —6-8 Karlsburg. 
..General European Passenger Agent 


HAVANA, CUBA, 

Re Oia v5 00:0 cso 00 cnenes ces ceeeesescneie Agents 
HELENA, MONT. 

B. A. STIEFEL........... Traveling Passenger Agent 


BYR echt cece ences cates Commercial Agent 
KANSAS CITY, MO. —Room 7, Exchange Building. 
0.0. Th 4 Praitca Niassa aces sieies gar Commercial Agent 
KEY WEST, FLA. 
H. L. STRICKER pie kttdenbsPannaneretavenseebee Agent 
LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street. 
RUD. FALCK....General European Passenger Agent 
LONDON, ENG, a ‘Leadenhall Street, 18 Cockspur Street 


Uv LC .General European Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. —261 South Spring Street. 


G. W. rr Assistant General Passenger Agent 
MANCHESTER, I0 
Se ere Northern Immigration Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 
.N. RY Al Se eee siesewesee op ecman Commercial Agent 


panics sesiexiere Traveling Passenger Agent 


maapynas, a. —4 Noel Block. 
Mites acdiarolewsisieieis Traveling Passenger Agent 


i. PEE Ga winicig ascianineesices City Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK, -. os a Broadway. 
H. NUT Eastern Passenger Agent 


BREN AER SAP ACH ERIE arene rrr Commercial Agent 
PHILADELPHIA PA.—109 South Third Street. 


if Sg aS EAERoe aa Re Re nes Agent 
ee ae Ret cms Park Building. poe 
Basecieasisemaninattatacseneenae gen 
POR RE 
oe GAIN D....0 0000000 District Passenger Agent 
REDLANDS, CAL. 
i cor tcetekssbeecsuscebsennsteasdeneune Agent 
RIVERSIDE, C 
G. B. OCHELTREE............... Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM NETH.—92 Wynhaven,S.S 
RUD. FALCK....General European Passenger Agent 
SACRAMENTO. G 


niditcaidin annie laleaibea diese Ace Aisigisieinisiniin aaie'wiels Agent 
SALT LAKE, cITy, UTAH.—214 Dooly Block. 
EERIE I TE Ay General Agent 


FR ATIN 
SAN DIEGO, CAL a6 Fifth Street 
GH MOMPPILAN,.....0....-.0sa02 Commercial Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—613 Market Street. 
G. MERCORME ...ccc.c0c.s0cesesee- General Agent 
ae JOBE. ne a & Santa Clara Streets 
CREE AREA oc -c.ceivs ccc District Passenger Agent 
SAN vis OBISPO, CAL. 
ELL ..District Freight and Passenger Agent 
SAVANNAH, GA.—10 Bull Street 
Re ciaaiaegen Traveling Passenger Agent 
SEATTLE, WASH. — First Avenue. 
J. STEEPLE............. District Passenger Agent 
ST. Tours MO. tee North Fourth Street 
L. E. TOWNSLEY 


Beawesenae sissies Commercial Agent 
STOCKTON, CAL. 


SYRACUSE, a mi —129 South Franklin Street. 
eS Traveling Passenger Agent 
TACOMA WASH —901 Pacific Avenue. 
TH PETA coe sieees District Passenger Agent 


; 1, MEX. ere Traveling Agent, M.I. R. R. 
MEYERHOEFER...........- Commercial Agent 


G. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
. POSTON..... General Agent, Sunset Excursions 


poore literature regarding the territory traversed by the Southern Pacific Company, 
and information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be 
obtained on application by letter or in person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 





Rotel De Monte * | MONTEREY, CAL. 


Tn every detail and in all its 
environment ideally Galifornian. 


The Most Magnificent Hotel 
The Most Expansive Landscape 
The Most Varied Forests 
The Most Delightful Temperature 
The Most Superb Flowers 


IN ALL AMERICA 
ee 


One hundred and twentu-six acres of 
cultivated ground, and almost the whole 
of the peninsula of Monterey for a play- 
ground, 

aa 


Send for illustrated Pamphlet to any agent of,'the 
Southern Pacific Company, or for special monthly rates, 
write 


Geo. Schonewald, 


Manager. 





PLEASE MENTION “‘SUNSET'’ 


MOVED... 


Le ANGELES and San Fran- 

cisco are brought one hundred 
and twenty-five miles nearer each 
other by the Southern Pacific Com- 


pany’s new San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Limited 


THE Ow. 


Leaves LOS ANGELES....................7.00 P.M. Leaves SAN FRANCISCO................. 5.00 P. M. 
Arrives SAN FRANCISCO.................9.45 A. M. Arrives LOS ANGELES............:...... 7.45 A. M. 





Fourteen and three-quarters hours 





HAD YOU THOUGHT ABOUT rp 











Overland via 


outhern Pacitic 





The three overland routes of the Southern Pacific Company, and the number of connecting lines at 
New Orleans and El Paso, Ogden and Portland, enable it to offer the traveler a pleasing variety of routes, 
both on its own lines and beyond, and the through car service is so comprehensive that the Pacific Coast can 
be reached from nearly every large city in the United States, or vice versa, without change of cars. 


ARRANGEMENT OF 


LHROUGH 


CAR SERVICE. 


SUNSET ROUTE. 


EAST BOUND. 

No. 19. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to New Orleans, without 
change; also San Francisco to Los Angeles. Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Lathrop to Los Angeles Daily. 

MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via E] Paso and New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago via E] Paso, 
Ft. Worth and St. Louis. Personally conducted. 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via El Paso and Kansas City. Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Washington, D.C. Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to St. Paul, via El Paso, 
Ft. Worth and Kansas City. Personally conducted. 


THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Cincin- 
nati via E] Paso and New Orleans. Personally conducted. 


FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. 
via E] Paso and Houston. Personally conducted. 


SATURDAY. 
ington, D.C. 


No. 1001. SUNSET LIMITED— A Solid Vestibuled train, 
San Francisco to New Orleans. Composite Buffet Library Car, 
Ladies’ Parlor, Observation and Compartment Car, Double 
Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car through without 
change. Leaves San Francisco Saturdays. 


No. 1003. PACIFIC COAST LIMITED. A solid ves- 
tibuled train Los Angeles to Chicago, with through Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, without change. 
Carries Composite Buffet Library Car, Compartment Car, 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. 
Leaves Los Angeles Tuesday, San Francisco Monday. 


No. 99. THE OWL-SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS 
ANGELES LIMITED—Day Coach San Francisco to 
Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car and Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars San Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San 
Francisco to Mendota Daily. Drawing-Room Sleeping 
Cars San Francisco to Chicago via Los Angeles, Monday 


Louis 


Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Wash- 
Personally conducted, 


only. 
OGDEN 
EAST BOUND. 
No.1. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily —Buffet Draw- 


ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Kansas City, via U. tg 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver, via R. G. W. 
and D. & R. G. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Sacramento to Chicago (from Port- 
land), via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los 
Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 


* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to Chi- 
cago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas City 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car fren Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Denverand Omaha. 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Minne- 

apolis, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Louis, via Denver 
and Kansas City. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Sacramento, 
necting with similar car Sacramento to Chicago. 

No. 3. EUROPEAN MAIL Daily— Vestibule double 
Drawing-Room Sleeping Car and Composite .Buffet Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibule Drawing-Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Denver. Dining Car service San Francisco to Chicago. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Chey- 
enne and Omahu. 

* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge of 
Excursion Managers, and connect at Chicago with similar cars running through 
to Boston. 

Daily Tourist Car from San Francisco mentioned in first instance connects 
with these cars at Sacramento on day following departure from Los Angeles. 


SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 
No. 15. OREGON EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland and Sacra- 
mento to Portland (from Chicago ). 
TOESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Paul, 
via Portland and Tacoma, 


Angeles to 


con- 


WEST BOUND. 

No. 20. SUNSET EXPRESS— Buffet Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars New Orleans to San Francisco without change; 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco. Tourist Sleeping Car, 
Los Angeles to Lathrop Daily. 

MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco (Tuesday from New Orleans). Personally conducted, 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco (Wednesday from Kansas City, Thursday from Ft. 
Worth). Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los Angeles (Wednesday 
from Kansas City, Thursday from Ft. Worth). Personally 
conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Washington, D.C 
to San Francisco (Thursday from New Orleans). Personally 
conducted. 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago and St. 
Louis to San Francisco (Saturday from Ft. Worth). Personally 
conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Cincinnat! to San Francisco (Friday 
from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Louis to San Francisco 
(Saturday from Houston). Personally conducted. 

SATURDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Washington, D.C. to San 
Francisco (Sunday from New Orleans). Personally conducted 

No. 1002. SUNSET LIMITED. A Solid Vestibuled 
train, New Orleans to San Francisco. Composite Buffet Li- 
brary Car, Ladies’ Parlor, Observation and Compartment Car, 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Carsand Dining Car through 
without change. Leaves New Orleans Thursdays. 


No. 1004. PACIFIC COAST LIMITED. Asolid ves- 
tibuled train, Chicagoto Los Angeles, with through Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco without change. 
Carries Composite Buffet Library Car, Compartment Car, 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. Leaves 
a Tuesday. 

100. THE OWL—S AN FRANCISCO AND LOS 
“ANC GELES LIMITED — Composite Buffet Car and 
Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San Francisco; 
Day Coach Bakersfield to San Francisco; Dining Car Mendota 
to San Francisco Daily. 


ROUTE. 


WEST BOUND. 

No. 2. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily —Vestibule Draw- 
ing-Room Sleeping Car and Composite Buffet Car Chicago to 
San Francisco, via Omaba and Cheyenne 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to San Fran- 
cisco. Dining Car service Chicago to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Sacramento (for Portland), 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

WEDNESDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car St. Louis to San Francisco, via Kan- 
sas City and Denver. 

THURSDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, 
via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas 
City and Colorado Springs. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Pueblo. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Sacramento (to Port- 
land), connecting with similar car Sacramento to Los Angeles. 

Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los Angeles, via Omaha 
and Pueblo. 

No. 4. ORIENTAL MAIL Daily — Buffet 
200m Sleeping Car Kansas City to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Cheyenne. 

THURSDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Minneapolis 
Angeles, via Sioux City and Cheyenne. 

* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge of 

Excursion Managers Daily Tourist Car for San Francisco carries passengers 

from these cars west of Sacramento. 


ROUTE. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 16. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to Sacramento (to Chicago) 
and Portland to San Francisco. 
WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. 
Francisco via Tacoma and Portland. 


Drawing 


to Los 


Paul to San 


For more detailed information concerning the Through Car Service on SUNSET, OGDEN 
and SHASTA ROUTES see Overland folders of Southern Pacific Company and principal connecting 
lines, or communicate with agents of the Southern Pacific named in SUNSET. 





ANCISCO. SATURDay, 


FROM SAN FR 
FROM NEW O 


IT MEETS EXPECTATIONS 


The most perfect example of the luxury of modern railway travel. 
of Composite Buffet Library Car, Ladies’ Compartment and Parlor Car, elegant 
Double Drawing-room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. It is broad vestibuled 
throughout, gas lighted and steam heated, and runs solid from ocean to ocean. 


A ROYAL TRAIN ALONG A ROYAL WAY 


RLEANS. THURSDaye 


Equipment consists 








